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Ney 
No voice, however feeble, lifted up for Truth, ever 
dies amidst confused noises of Time. 
cords of sin, sorrow, pain, and wrongs, it rises in a 
deathless melody, whose notes of wailing are here- 
after to be changed to those of triumph, AS THEY 
BLEND WITH THE GREAT HARMONY OF A 
RECONCILED UNIVERSE.” 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—It is the BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE for 
BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, 
Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish Colds, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &e., and to 
remove the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those 
who are Fagged, Weary, and Worn Out, or any one whose duties require 
them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excitement or Strain, 
value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would 
be without it. 


ue BILE.— When the liver i is not alae Geis: bile, or in sufficient quantity, the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of 
disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, &c. 





‘VVING AND RESTORING HEALTH.— The FRUIT 
SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the animal 
system as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a natural 
action on the Api son of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, 
secretion, and a and removes all impurities, thus preserving 
and restoring health, 


ote and insufficient amount of exercise frequently de- 

the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted 
Sanyo constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is 
avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


All our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be without 
it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from 
it.’—Woop BroTHueErs, Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 


From the Rev. Dr. Hugst, Vicar of Collerley:—‘TI have used your 

_ Fruit Salt for many years, and have verified your statements. The 
thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve 

suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 


SO enaTERTION | OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement 
ao Ryigetbe, frequently called (or mistaken for) HEART 
Disease. “On the 14th April I purchased a bottle of your Fruit Salt, 
Bet feeling very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never 
omy ra when I bought it. I "had suffered more or less, since the 
841, from ag nee of the Heart, but very badly during the 
few years. The least thing would produce it during the day, and 
tee} my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, eed 
the dose of Fruit Salt palpitations suddenly ceased, and have 
not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have 
received, I have recommended it to all my friends both in London 
and Yarmouth ; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above 
facts, of which’ you can make whatever use you please.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours respectfully, TRUTH.’’ 


ause, fails of its effect. 









Through dis- 


If its great 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffer- 
ing for nearly two and a half years from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and 
spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours 
most truly, Rosert Husupureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
6é GYPT.—CAIRO,”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in Au 
last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by 
fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six 
weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely re- 
pulsed in a Syne J short e of time by the use of your 
nt FRUIT SALT, to which I I owe my present health, at the 
very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restora- 
tion and preservation impels me to ad a | testimony to the 
already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel 
that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, 
Sir, ae ag & yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. 


6 mt ERMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North 
Western Railway, Whaley Brid ige | Station, Dec. 30, 1881— 

Sm,—I beg to inform you that I have derived great benefit from 
your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache 
and disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Verrras. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success, A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not 
~ exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
ar in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation 
and profit.” ADAMS, 





CAUTION .— Legal rights are protected in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle, and see the capsule 


ts marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages, HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


Hatcham, London, S.E,, by J. €. ENO’S Patent, 
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without hardship or nauseating drugs. 


A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be ee 
and the cause removed, together wit! prescription. 

advice, and full explanations HOW TO ACT, _ in plain seale 
envelope, on receipt ot six stamps, “ The only common-sense work 


on corpulency ever issued.”— WV, ¥Y. Med. Review. 
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“At last.” 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


a Korth Country Storp. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 
Avutuor or ‘‘BetwEEN HEATHER AND Sea,” ‘‘THe HAVEN UNDER THE HILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—‘‘ ALONE, ALONE, ON A 
WIDE, WIDE SEA!” 
“Then all was still. Upon me fell the night, 


And a voice whispered to me, ‘ Life is Past.’” 
Joun Payye. 


But refuse, an’ you're left driftin’ here, oot at 
sea, ov a dark night, with never so much as 
a sail i’ sight, an’ wi’ never a bite o’ meat, 
nor a sup o’ water, left to drift te the north, 
or te the south, as wind and wave may take 


TILL the two boats went onward over | you, or what’s likelier far, left to drift down- 


the dark heaving sea; the three rowers / wards to the bottomless it. 


rowing swiftly and silently as might be, 
under the dark silent sky. 

It was past midnight now; the heaving 
water was heaving more strongly against 
the sides of the little boat ; the heavy pall of 
cloud was beginning to break and scatter 
and drift wildly across the heavens; now 
disclosing a glimpse of the wan moon that 
was riding high by this time, yet veiling her 


face as if not wishing to look upon that scene 


of cruelty, of inhumanity. 

Hartas Theyn was still awaiting the com- 
ing moment with sufficient fortitude; and 
almost he persuaded himself that he was in- 
different. Truth to say, young as he was, 
he was very weary ; life had never been a 
very happy, or very pleasant thing to him. 
He had been to blame, as he knew, and had 
confessed. He had lived idly, carelessly, 
thoughtlessly, and worse than all (it seemed 
worse now in this hour of testing), he had 
resisted the help of those who would have 
helped him from himself. This was the 
bitter sting that lent its piercing to the chill 
of the wind on the midnight sea. 

Yet it did not embitter his thought or 
emotion. When at last the rowers laid their 
oars on the rowlocks, and after brief consul- 
tation turned to him, though his determina- 
tion was as resolute as before, he was less 
vehement in the expression of it. He did 
not even take the trouble to raise himself 
from the side of the boat in which he lay 
bound. 

Unfortunately Jim Tyas was the spokes- 
man ; the rancorous and truculent one of the 
three, though it may be that Dick Reah was 
not far behind in evil will. 

“Here’s a last chance for ya!” Jim 
shouted, standing up in the stern of the 
larger boat, and hauling the grating tow-rope 
as he spoke so as to bring the two boats 
nearer. ‘A last chance! Give us yer word 
an’ honour ’at ya'll keep away fra Barbara 
Burdas, an’ fra the Forecliff, an’ we'll row 
ya back to the quay wi’ niver another word! 
XVI—21 





Tak’ yer 
choice.” 

“T’ve done so already.” 

An’ yer mind’s noiin changed ?” 

“ Never for a second.” 

“Tt may be as you're ower much of an 
idiot to tak’ in what we're meanin’,” Dick 
Reah broke in with characteristic impetuous- 
ness. “Think again, ya fool! What’ll ya 
do two hours after this, ay, or less nor that, 
when ya find the waves chopping ower the 
sides o’ that bit o’ boat you're in as if she 
were a cockle shell? What’ll you do then ? 
Think on it for a moment, that is if ya’ve 
brain anuff to tak’ it in. Think of hoo ya'll 
feel when ya’re goin’ doon to the bottom, an’ 
niver a soul near ya, even to see when or 
where ya go.” 

“My brain can see all I wish to see, thank 
you,” Hartas replied, speaking with a dig- 
nity, a calmness so unusual as to be a sur- 
prise to himself. He had not even raised 
his head as he spoke, and his tones were un- 
tainted by any harshness, any defiance. A 
keen instinct might have discerned an under- 
lying sadness ; but no such instinct was there 
out upon the dark water. Still, Samson 
Verrill was moved to make yet another 
effort. 

“Look here, you son of a squire—a fine 
squire’s son you are! but all the same, look 
here, this is suicide you’re committin’!” 

“Or you are committing murder, which is 
it?” Hartas asked calmly. 

“ An’ what o’ that?” Jim Tyas asked 
mockingly. “It ’ud not be the first murder 
done on the seas atween the points ov Ulvstan 
Bight, no, not the first by a lot. There’s 
more sorts o’ murder nor one. An’ who'll 
know o’ this, think ya?” 

Hartas hesitated for one impressive mo- 
ment; then he said quietly, emphatically, 

“Tt will be known. ‘There will be evi- 
dence you little dream of.” 

What might move him to speak so, he 
could hardly have told; yet the quiet, 
oracular tone in which he spoke was not 
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without its effect upon the men who heard. 
The night was still a dark one; the moon 
was behind a bank of thick cloud ; the wind 
was wailing sadly, wildly, coldly. Sampey 
Verrill, with only his shore-going jacket on, 
was shivering in a way he was not much ac- 
quainted with; the wind he knew, and the 
sea he knew; but strong and deep emotion 
was something to be dreaded. 

“Are ya mad?” Sampey asked, coming 
to the stern of the boat and standing a little 
behind Jim Tyas. “Are ya clean daft ? 
Ya’ve only got to saiiy a word, an’ back ya'll 
go, wi no more harm upon ya nor if yad 
been sittin’ i? yer ofin arm-chair.” 

“Oh, he'll sit on a sofy, he will, wiv a 
sixpenny cigar atween his lips,” Dick Reah 
interposed by way of aside. 

And Sampey Verrill added, perhaps not 
without undertone of warning to his word, 

“The boat’ll do better nor even a sofy. 
It'll be more like a rockin’ chair by-and- 
by.” 

But the patience of Jim Tyas, never a 
large store at the best, was being rapidly 
exhausted. 

“We've had anuff o’ this!” he exclaimed, 
moving away with an impatient gesture. 
Then, turning again to the stern of the boat, 
taking a huge knife from his pocket, and 
unclasping it with ostentation, he said, speak- 
ing loudly, emphatically, “ Ah’ll give ya a 
last chance ; an’ then yer life ’ll be 7’ yer oan 
hand. Will ya mak’ that promise, or will ya 
not ?” 

The answer came clearly, deliberately, 

“I will not.” 

No more was said just then; none dared 
to prevent Jim Tyas from cutting the rope 
that held the smaller boat in tow ; strand by 
strand, and with scientific manipulation he 
did it. . . . There was only a last fibre. 

“ Speak, ya fool!” 

But no one spoke. 

Hartas Theyn felt the moment when the 
last strand was severed, the boat set adrift ; 
he felt it through his very soul as with a 
shock, yet comparatively but a slight shock. 
It was much as if some one had opened a 
vein in his body, from out of which his life 
would slowly, but surely flow. 

For perhaps one minute the two boats had 
drifted apart ; yet the space between was a 
wide one. The sky seemed darker and 
wilder ; the waters blacker and more turbu- 
lent. Then once more a voice came from 
out the distant gloom. 

“ Will ya say that word, ya born idiot ?” 
It was Samson Verrill’s voice, and there 








was an undertone of strong entreaty in it; 
but no response was made. 

For a long while they listened ; but there 
came never any response. 


CHAPTER XXIX.— HAST THOU THEN 
WRAPPED US IN THY SHADOW, DEATH ?” 


And yet that hollow moaning will not go, 
Nor the old fears that with the sea abide.” 
Wiuram M, W. Catt. 

As some of the older people had expected, 
that night was one of the wildest nights ever 
known on the north-east coast of England. 

The story of it—or rather a mere outline 
of the story—may be read in the local 
chronicles of that day. It is told in the 
usual brief, journalistic fashion how the 
sloop Joanna of Sunderland came ashore at 
Flamboro’, how her crew were drowned, all 
but the little cabin-boy, who was washed 
ashore, stunned and senseless, and awoke to 
learn that his father had gone down in that 
same squall only a few miles farther to the 
south. 

The next wreck to come ashore was the 
schooner Viking. Though the vessel was 
registered as sailing from Hild’s Haven, the 
crew were all of them Ulvstan men. There 
were six of them, a father, his brother, his 
three sons, and a cousin. They had been 
caught out at sea suddenly during that: wild 
night, and almost immediately the little 
vessel had sprung a leak. It had probably 
seemed to the crew, in the first moments of 
their danger, that it was a matter of congra- 
tulation that distress had come upon them 
so near to their own home. They made at 
once for the Bight of Ulvstan; but in those 
days the men of the Bight had no*help to 
offer; no lifeboat was stationed there, no 
rocket-apparatus ; they could only go up to 
the cliff top with the wives and children, the 
parents and sisters of the men in danger, 
and watch there. They presently saw that 
the crew had “ taken up aloft.” But the sea 
was breaking over the rigging. One tremen- 
dous wave was seen to wash several of them 
off into the boiling surf; this was about day- 
break, and at last the ship went down. Before 
she quite sank the top-gallant-mast was seen 
to be out of the water, with men clinging to 
it in sight of their agonised and powerless 
friends. But the storm went on raging ; and 
at last, one by one, the poor fellows were 
seen to drop off, to battle with the furiously- 
dashing sea below for a moment or two and 
then to gounder. If you should ask for any of 
the Burrells of Ulvstan Bight now, you would 
receive for answer, “ The sea gat him /” 
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An hour or two later, when the crimson 
of the rising sun had ceased to flush the 
tossing surf with fiery colour, another vessel 
came in sight, remained visible for a few 
minutes, and then suddenly disappeared with 
all hands on board. Later the hull of this 
brigantine washed up, and her name-board 
proved her to have been the Marie Sieden of 
Rotterdam. The captain, a young man of 
not more than five-and-twenty, was found 
lashed to the helm, his right arm broken, 
a pitiless bruise on his left temple. There 
was still a smile on the dead placid face. A 
lovely miniature on ivory, a portrait of a 
young girl, golden-haired (a rich red gold it 
was), blue-eyed, crimson-lipped, was near 
the heart of the drowned captain of the 
Viking. Two days later strangers laid him 
to rest in the quiet churchyard at Market 
Yarburgh ; and he was not unwept. 

Naturally enough these days of storm and 
stress were days of great excitement in 
Ulvstan Bight. When the tide was out the 
fisher-folk, gathered about the sands and the 
foot of the Forecliff; when-it was high and 
the storm was at its worst, they went up to 
the quay and to the ledges of shaly rock 
that ran to the southward of the Bight. This 
they did especially when any sail was in 
sight, watching the labouring of the distant 
vessel as it passed from point to point, won- 
dering what its fate might be. But very few 
ships passed by, and these were screw- 
steamers for the most part, more equal to 
the fight with wind and wave than the 
wooden-built, canvas-sped vessels that awoke 
so much more interest. It was the oak or 
teak-built brig, the white sail, that aroused 
the fears of every heart watching in or near 
the Bight of Ulvstan. 

All day the excitement was kept up in an 
intermittent way, and at nightfall it increased. 
There were two or three vessels in sight ; one 
seemed as if it might hold on its way with 
some chance of safety ; the second, a brigan- 
tine, appeared to be driving more or less at 
the mercy of the waves; a third, the Lady 
Godiva of Danesborough, a schooner with 
only four men on board, was evidently trying 
to make for the beach when ‘the night be- 
gan to fall, and the chance for her crew, 
with that awful sea whitening all the bay, 
seemed very small indeed—they must surely 
know how small, those poor storm-driven 
souls whose own home was not so very far 
away. Yes; they would know all the coast, 
its dangers, its advantages, its possibilities. 
Yet they were trying to run aground in 
Ulvstan Bight, that was evident. 








It seemed as if not only the population of 
Ulvstan was there to watch the on-coming 
of the little schooner, but people from all 
the neighbourhood round about. Barbara 
Burdas, with two of the three little lads 
beside her, was out upon the Forecliff. 
Old Ephraim was down below answering 
Mrs. Kerne’s brusque questions with a 
quite equal brusqueness, yet he was not 
at all averse to receiving a shilling for 
his apparently grudgingly-given informa- 
tion. Jim Tyas, with Dick Reah, Samson 
Verrill, and a dozen others, were by the edge 
of the quay, waiting in readiness to do aught 
that might be done, waiting patiently, watch- 
ing closely, almost silently. If they grieved 
that they could do so little, their grief was 
not audible. More than one then present 
noticed how downcast some few of these 
fishermen seemed that day; but none 
dreamed that they had other cause for being 
dispirited than the very natural sympathy 
they must be feeling for those in danger. 
Their close watching was approved, their 
patient waiting commended. Though no 
boat might be launched in such a sea, yet all 
else that might be done in readiness to help 
was done, and with an almost passionate 
eagerness. And no one was handier in coil- 
ing ropes than Samson Verrill; no one took 
more trouble to see that the tar-barrels were 
rightly prepared than Dick Reah. Jim Tyas 
was more sullen, more restless; and shook 
off poor Nan when she went down to the 
quay with some hot coffee in a can for him, 
with a harshness of manner he was never to 
repent of. Nan’s eyes filled with tears as 
she turned away; and others saw and were 
sorry, even some of the roughest of them 
felt pain. They knew that Nan was not well 
just now; and that she had fought her way 
down to the quay at one of the wildest 
moments of the gale, with a furious rain 
beating upon her, were all things to be re- 
membered afterward—too late. 

Yet it was Jim Tyas who improvised the 
life-line that was to be flung on board the 
schooner if she came near enough to be 
helped so; he it was who kept to the quay 
and to the Forecliff, while others went home 
to snatch a hasty meal. 

*“ He’s noan such a bad ’un after all, isn’t 
Jim!” said some of the old fishermen, watch- 
ing his alertness with a certain pride as in 
some way belonging to themselves. He was 
not much liked, he had often made himself 
to be dreaded, though his temper was rather 
of the bitter than of the passionate type. 
Yet he could be violent enough on occasion. 
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He was best known for his daring, his wild 
and reckless daring ; courage, one called it; 
fool-hardiness, another ; yet none had ever 
doubted his desperate bravery. More than 
one man living in the Bight knew well that 
he owed his life to the eager temerity of 
Jim Tyas. 

They were watching there in the deepen- 
ing twilight. Groups of sailors and fisher- 
folk were down on the as yet uncovered 
beach ; the women and children were for the 
most part on the quay. There was a carriage 
or two at the bottom of the hilly road that 
led down into the Bight from Yarva, and 
from the moorland townlet of Kildwick. It 
seemed as if few could rest in their own warm 
and comfortable homes on such a night as this. 

All day Damian Aldenmede had been 
there. At first he had tried to sketch, to 
put on canvas the: fierce, wild rolling and 
curving of the waves—waves more dread, 
more magnificent than any he had ever seen ; 
but he had soon to desist. It was like try- 
ing to make artistic capital of some influence 
that was appalling, impressing his inmost 
nature. In a word, he was too greatly over- 
come by the force of the spirit of the storm 
to make use of his talent. He had known 
nothing like this before. 

He could not paint or sketch, he could 
hardly think to any definite end. What re- 
sponsive man or woman can ever use the 
power of thought to any intelligible purpose 
during a hurricane that is sweeping both 
land and sea? The least sensitive person 
must surely be unstrung. The sound alone 
—the loud, continuous, nerve-wearing, brain- 
racking sound must of itself be sufficient to 
untune every string of the chords of human 
life. And then there is always some dread 
present, either in the background, or in the 
forefront of sensation. And it is a strange, 
peculiar, magnetic kind of dread, for some 
of us much akin to that which strains the 
soul when the earth is all a-tremble beneath 
one’s feet... .. It is only when the storm 
has ceased, only when the wind lies dead 
upon land and sea, only when the ocean is 
stilled to an almost appalling stillness, that 
one can at all measure the depth of prostra- 
tion one has reached. If the tension be 
taken off suddenly the reaction is almost in- 
describable. 

Damian Aldenmede was all unaccustomed 
to the strain caused by a storm at the sea’s 
marge. He could not realise it, or understand 
it altogether, and consequently he gave to 
other perturbing causes more than their due 
share in his perturbation. 








Twice or thrice during that day he had 
seen Canon Godfrey in the Bight ; once he 
had met him coming out from the cottage 
where the poor little shipwrecked lad was 
lying, conscious now of the fact that he had 
been left fatherless, and since his captain was 
gone and his shipmates, almost friendless. 
The Canon grasped the artist’s hand warmly, 
hurriedly. “We must look to the little 
stranger,” he said, passing on to the next 
cottage, where an old woman, mother of one 
of the drowned Burrell family, was sitting 
alone, stunned, tearless, resentful, waiting 
for some one to listen to her raving against 
the ways of God and man. No such task 
had ever had to be met by Hugh Godfrey as 
that which fell to him under the low red roof 
of the Burrells. 

The long, grey, stormy twilight, how it 
seemed to linger that evening! The groups 
of anxious people gathered and grew; the 
great waves rose, and tossed, and fell in long, 
whitening lines upon the beach. The little 
schooner was still struggling bravely, but 
ah! how slowly, toward the land where 
alone was safety. 

And now once again the Canon and Da- 
mian Aldenmede met; it-was at the point 
where the road that crossed the Forecliff 
joined the path that led to the new pro- 
menade. There was a tiny wooden bridge 
across the beck that ran down from the 
moors above to the sea. Close at hand a 
coastguardsman’s cottage stood behind trim 
garden palings. Some fisher-folk were grouped 
about the little gate, the grey road that led 
up the hill behind was lined on either hand 
by people seeking the slight shelter afforded 
by the rising ground. Everywhere the same 
subdued excitement was noticeable. 

“What do you think?” the artist was 
asking. ‘ What do you think of the chances 
of the schooner? Is there any hope for...” 

Mr. Aldenmede’s question was never finished. 
There was a sudden commotion among the 
little crowd by the coastguardsman’s gate ; 
a stepping aside as if to make way; a 
murmur of consternation; a white figure 
flying down the dark road! The Canon 
turned in instant anxiety, and the artist’s 
sympathy was with him. Then, all at 
once, as if Thorhilda had known where 
her uncle must be, she flew to him, cling- 
ing to his arm with pathetic fervour of ten- 
derness. 

“Ts it you? Js it Uncle Hugh?” she 
cried, gasping between each word, being so 
very breathless. “Is Hartas with you?... 
Is he? . . . Surely he is?” 
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She could say no more just then, and the 
Rector, seeing how it was with her, placed 
her arm within his own, and drew her away 
from the gaping little crowd that had ga- 
thered round. “Come with me,” he said 
gently. “Come into Mackenzie’s cottage. 

. Aldenmede, will you see if Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie has come home ?” 


CHAPTER XXX.—NAN TYAS AND HER 
TROUBLES. 


“Let not the waters close above my head, 
Uphold me that I sink not in this mire : 
Yor flesh and blood are frail and sore afraid ; 
And young I am, unsatisfied and young, 
With memories, hopes, with cra¥ings all unfed, 
My song half-sung, its sweetest notes unsung, 
All plans cut short, all possibilities.” 
Curistina Rossetti. 


THUS invited, the artist was well content 
to accompany them, to see. Miss Theyn 
seated by the cottage fire, trying to collect 


| remembering that hour. Of this he did not 
speak, but for a moment he left the room. 
Thorhilda had seen that the blue, kindly eyes 
were bright with unshed tears. 

She made a momentary effort. “Yow have 
not seen my brother, Mr. Aldenmede ; I need 
hardly ask ?” she said. 

Then, worn out by physical fatigue, by 
mental strain, she closed her eyes and sank 
back in her chair ; and he saw by the dread 
pallor on her face that she was unconscious. 
The sight was strangely overwhelming, almost 
paralysing. 

“ My child! my child/” he exclaimed, in 
|a subdued, agonising tone, as he took her 
| cold hands in his and chafed them. It was 
| only a moment or two before consciousness 
| began to return. Her colour came back with 
| a sudden betraying flush. Had she heard ? 
| And what exactly had he said? He hardly 

knew. Canon Godfrey was re-entering the 





herself, to overcome her emotion; but it little room; Mrs. Mackenzie was coming 
was evident that these things were difficult | with a cup of tea; Miss Theyn, recovering 
to her. . | herself, was asking, 

“Have you not seen Hartas?” she asked,| ‘ What can we do?... Uncle Hugh, you 
still speaking with effort. ‘He is missing/ | will do something? for my sake you will do 
He has not been at home all day, all night! | something. I feel as if it were all on my 
Some time yesterday he left the Grange, and | head; on my own head. Remember that. 
they have not seen him since.!... Rhoda is | I ought to have made more effort, but I did 
at the Rectory, with Aunt Millicent. ... She | not dream of anything happening yet ; how 


has walked all the way from the Grange | 
alone and in this storm to see if we could 
tell her anything about him. . . . Poor 
Rhoda, she cares so much more about him | 
than I ever dreamed she did. . . . She guessed | 
when I was there yesterday that I had some- | 
thing particular to say to him. As I told 
you, he was out; but I ought to have gone 
before. .. . I ought to have done something. | 
I was asked to warn him/... And I did not. | 
. .. How shall I bear it !—how shall I bear? | 
.. . What can they have done, those enemies | 
of his ?” 

“You know nothing more than you told | 
me of before ?” the Canon asked. “ You told | 
me that Nan Tyas had intimated that some | 
harm was intended him; you know no 
more 4” 

“T know nothing but that. Surely it is 
enough. And I did not forget—not for a 
second. But I wanted to see Hartas 
alone, to talk to him a little, that is, to 
appeal to him kee a3 You have not seen him 
since—— 

“Not since that moment I told you some- 
thing of—the moment when we parted on 
the sands, and he gave me such hope of his 
future.” 

It was strange how the Canon’s heart sank 








should I? And now it may be too late—it 
may be!... What can we do ?” 

“There are some things to be done at 
once,” the Canon replied, with peremptori- 
ness. “You must, in the first place, take 
this tea... . You have acted with sufficient 
unwisdom for one day, Thorda dear. The 
carriage could have been brought round in 
ten minutes, and in the end you would have 
been here much sooner. Now you must 
please obey me. Mr. Aldenmede will get a 
cab; he will take you home in it, and then 
he will come back, and help me to do all 
that may be done..... You see I am count- 
ing upon you in a very cavalier fashion,” he 
added, turning to Aldenmede. “ But this is 
no time for deliberate courtesies... . I need 
not ask if you will do all you can ?” 

The artist was not one to deal in words at 
such a moment. 

“T will do all I may do, and gladly,” he 
replied. But the restrained, eager fervidness 
of his tone said more than many eloquent 
phrases. 

It was about this time that somehow, no 
one ever knew exactly how, the news was 
flashed about Ulvstan Bight that Hartas 
Theyn was missing; that he had been missing 
since the previous day. . . . This was Miss 
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Theyn’s motive for flying all the way from 
Yarburgh Rectory on a stormy evening, 
with only a white shawl for protection. The 
sensation seemed to mingle itself with that 
that was gathering about the little schooner 
that was struggling to reach the Bight with 
her crew of four exhausted men—each man 
now lashed to the rigging. Once, about 
an hour earlier, a flash had been seen; the 
dull boom of a signal gun had struck upon 
the ears of the waiting, helpless, saddened 
crowd. That was the last effort, the last 
appeal. And no answer could be made— 
none. There was no lifeboat in that little 
bay. 

Had a boat been there, there were fifty 
men from whom a crew of twelve might have 
been chosen. 

Surely all the people of the neighbourhood 
must now have been there by the sea’s wild 
margin! Grey-headed men and women, who 
had lived by the sea, and toiled by it, and 
suffered by it; little children, whose brief 
life was all bound up with the sea-life of the 
place ; young men, strong, anxious, eager to 
fight for the lives of these men, their fellows, 
bound helplessly there in the rigging of the 
drifting ship, yet having no means of fight- 
ing ; young maidens excited by sympathy, 
prayerful, tearful, calm, hysterical—all these 
and others were there; emotion mingling 
with emotion ; thoughts, hopes, regrets, re- 
pentance finding expression in that unwonted 
moment that might have remained unex- 
pressed for ever in the routine of daily exis- 
tence. 

The twilight yet lingered ; the tide was 
not yet at its highest. The little vessel, with 
her black hull, could be seen quite distinctly 
as she tossed there in the white surf. She 
yet held together, and she was beating in ; 
these were the sole grounds for hoping. 

Intense as were the hopes, the fears, that 
held that multitude of people in a common 
thrall, the news that the Rector’s niece had 
brought to the Bight was by no means ig- 
nored. All at once the feeling that some 
dark deed had been perpetrated seemed to 
seize the people. No one knew how this 
idea had arisen, yet it was there; and 
almost immediately spoken of more or less 
openly. 

“ They've done it—them Andoes,” old Dan 
Furniss said at once. ‘“Ne’er a worse woman 
lived nor old Suze, an’ they’re all of a breed, 
‘cept David ; an’ he’s like anuff a changlin’, 
whoi knows? Wi’ such a family as yon— 
whoi knows? But that’s neither here nor 
there! What ha’ they done wi’ the young 








Squire ? He’s non sa much, or he’d never 
ha’ set his heart on a flither-picker! But for 
all that they’re scarce within the law o’ the 
land i’ murderin’ An’ whoi 
knows ?” 

Such were the words, the hints, the sug- 
gestions, that flew round the Bight on that 
wild autumn evening. 

‘ Did they hear, those three men who had 
rowed out to sea the night before, towing a 
tiny boat which they had cut adrift miles 
from the land ? 

Did they need to hear any spoken word ? 
Was not the voice of the stormy sea as it 
rolled and broke, and thundered at the foot 
of the cliffs—was not this sufficiently in- 
forming ? 

Who can say what it was that was lending 
such desperation to their effort to save life— 
the lives of those comparative strangers that 
fate was driving into their hands ? 

As every one saw, the men of Ulvstan 
were doing their utmost. A tar-barrel had 
been lighted on the beach, indicating the 
spot toward which the schooner’s crew might 
aim with some hope of deliverance—suppos- 
ing any power of aiming anywhere were left 
to them. Very soon after this it was per- 
ceived that they had abandoned themselves 
to the mercy of wind and wave. 

The gun had been fired at sea; the burn- 
ing tar-barrel had answered on the shore ; 
and now out upon the Balderstone—a long, 
dark tongue of low-lying rock that stretched 
across the bay at a right-angle from the cliff, 
some fifty men and lads of the place were 
assembled, a few with ropes, a few with 
flares of blazing pitch or tar. They were all 
anxious, all ready, a few pressed forward in 
a very passion of desperate eagerness. 

It was just then that Nan Tyas and Bab 
Burdas met unexpectedly on a shelving part 
of the Forecliff. Nan was sobbing, shiver- 
ing, trying to cover herself with a little red 
woollen handkerchief that was about her 
neck. Bab saw and understood, and was all 
compassion in a moment. 

“Ya daft lass!” she exclaimed, unfasten- 
ing her own big warm Scotch plaid, and 
pinning it in motherly fashion about the 
young fish-wife’s shoulders. ‘“ Ya daft body ! 
What are ya doin’ here? You've no right 
to be out o’ doors at all! One’ll hear tell o’ 
ya bein’ i’ bed the next thing !” 

Nan’s first answer was a deeper sob; then 
at last words came. 

‘Eh, but you’re a good friend, Bab, an’ 
kind! As for stayin’ indoors, it’s noain sa 
easy at a time like this !” 
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“You're gettin’ nervous, Nan, an’ no won- 


der! What’s your mother about ’at she’s 
not lookin’ after ya ?” 

“My mother!” Nan exclaimed, checking 
her tears for the moment, and lifting her face 
with a look of scorn upon it. “My mother! 
. . . Eh, well, she is my mother, so mebbe 
I'd better say no more ; but it’s little ya know 
o’ her if ya think she’d put herself oot o’ the 
way for me... . If I thought I’d ever live 
to be as hard to a bairn o’ mine, I’d wish to 
die to-night, afore to-morrow. . . . But what 
am I sayin’? She is my mother!” 

“Don’t say no more of her, Nan—not just 
now,” Bab urged gently and kindly. “You're 
noain dependent on her now. .. . Surely 
Jim’s kind anuff ?” 

Bab had no idea of being inquisitive. She 
was only wondering how far she need go 


in case of Nan being in any trouble or | 


danger. 

For awhile Nan did not reply. Then she 
said sadly and slowly : “Off an’ on he’s kind, 
there’s worse nor he is.” 

It was evident that she wished to say no 
more ; and Bab understood and was silent in 
her compassion, but she drew a little nearer 
to Nan, and watched her in the motherly 
protecting way that was an instinct always, 
when any one needed her care. Nan was 
well able now to appreciate kindness. 

And still the storm seemed to be increas- 
ing. The few stars that had appeared in 
the sky were obscured, the heavens became 
one black mass of cloud, and suddenly from 
out the mass there came a vivid, blinding 
flash of lightning, disclosing the scene in the 
Bight with painful clearness. The schooner 
was still there, her dark hull rocking slowly 


CHAPTER XXXI.— AT MIDNIGHT, WHEN THE 
CRY WAS MADE.” 
“ ‘Love me in sinners and in saints, 
In each who needs or faints,’— 


Lord, I will love Thee as I can 
In every brother man. 


 ¢ All sore, all crippled, all who ache, 
Tend all for My dear sake,’— 
All for Thy sake, Lord: I will see 
In every sufferer Thee.” 
Curistiva Rossgrtt. 

Ir was just at that moment that old Eph- 
raim Burdas came up to the point of the 
Forecliff where Barbara and Nan were stand- 
ing. Bab saw at once that he was somewhat 
excited, and longing to unburden himself of 
the cause of his excitement. 

“ What’s i’ the wind noo, gran’father ?” 
she asked. “What have ya heerd that’s 
new? Nought ’at’s good such a day as this, 
I’m fearin’.” 

“Good or bad—whoa can saiiy?” ex- 
claimed the old man. “Think ov a laidy 
like yon, dressed all i’ white, fra the crown 
of her head te the sole of her foot, flyin’ 
|doon fra Yarburgh Rectory, all aledn, an’ 
| wi’ niver a hat nor a bonnet on her head! 
| Think on it! An’ a storm like this ragin’-— 

wind an’ radin, an’ thunder an’ leetnin’, an’ 
| slush an’ mud—think on it! An’ what’s she 
|done it for? All acause yon scapegrace 
/ brother of hers is missin’. Missin’? Nea 





| 


| doobt on it; an’ missin’ he'll be! Missin’? 


Some o’ them Andoes could tell what sort 0’ 


| missin’ it means. They’re bad anuff for owght 
| all but Dave ; an’ as for Jim Tyas... . 


” 


“ Gran’father /” Bab exclaimed warmly, 
feeling the heavy weight of poor Nan, as the 
young fishwife reeled and fell against her. 
For all Bab’s strength it was as much as she 
could do to sustain the half-conscious form. 


in the white waves, her masts still standing, | She had no time or opportunity to realise 
and apparently two at least of the crew had | the stun and hurt that the old man’s words 


descended from the rigging. The crowd of 
men were still clusterimg upon the tongue 
of rock, some of them seemed quite near the 
ship. In point of fact, they were holding a 
difficult conversation with the master and 
mate of the Lady Godiva. The lightning 
flash silenced the speakers for the moment. 

Then came the thunder, loud, dread, long- 
continued,’seeming as if it silenced all things. 

“You mun go home, Nan!” Bab urged 
again, her sympathy roused to the uttermost 
by the uncontrollable tremor of the girl at 
her side. “You're none well! You mun go 
home.” 

“Let ma wait a bit longer—just a bit,” 
Nan begged with a new quietness, a new gen- 


tleness. ‘“I’d like to see what comes 0’ yon | 


schooner,” 








had been to her own brain. But almost 
immediately Nan made a great effort—there 
was need for it—and recovered herself 
sufficiently to say— 

“Keep a quiet tongue i’ yer head, Barbie. 
Tll tell ya what Ah know; it isn’t much, 
but I'll tell ya by-an’-by.” 

That was all Nan could say just then; 
and she spoke the truth in saying that she 
did not know much. 

One thing everybody knew. Dandy Will’s 
little boat had been missed at daybreak ; but 
that such a tiny craft should have been 
broken from its moorings and drifted out to 
sea during such a night as that just passed 
was far too commonplace a matter to attract 
much remark. Why had not the owner 
taken the trouble to do what the owners of 
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other boats had done—draw his little pos- 
session up to the side of the Forecliff, and 
turn her upside-down among the grass and 
the grey-green bents? Who could pity 
him ? 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Bab that she 
had Nan to think of and care for in this first 
moment. Still she began to feel as if her 
own strength were being taken from her; as 
if she must be growing cold and white and 
ill. Miss Theyn was there in the Bight ? 
Her brother Hartas was missing? People 
were suspecting foul play? Surely her little 
world was crumbling beneath her feet! Yes, 
certainly it was well that Bab had to give | 
the best energy she had left to the suffering | 
girl by her side. | 

“You'll go home now, Nan!” she said 
entreatingly. But Nan was not yet to be 
persuaded. | 

“Hoo ya talk!” she replied, with the 
mingled tremor of cold and fear and pain in | 
her voice. ‘Go home, an’ him doon there, 
bent o’ riskin’ his life as he were never bent 
afore! Ji’s been on him all day—that desperate- 
ness! ... Ehme! it’s been the strangest 
day o’ my life—the strangest of all... . God 
send Ah may never know such another !” 

Sobs prevented Nan’s utterance of any 
further foreboding. By this time the light- 
ning was flashing across the bay with some 
frequency ; the thunder rolling and crashing 
with appalling nearness; the white waves | 
were still flying and tossing down below. 

Every now and then the schooner could 
be seen; the long dark Balderstone, with a 
few men yet remaining upon it, lingering 
there because of their humane errand. There 
were not more than five or six of them now; 
the rest had fled with the rising of the tide, 
warning the others that the deep gutter that 
surrounded the rock was already filled with 
water. Jim Tyas and Samson Verrill were 
among those who remained, beseeching the 
crew of the Lady Godiva to leave the vessel ! 
while yet there was time. 

Again Jim Tyas was the spokesman. He 
knew the captain of the little ship, knew 
that he was part owner as well as captain, 
and he knew also that, for economy’s sake, 
she had not been insured. If she were lost 
that night, left to the mercy of the wild 
waters of Ulvstan Bight, all was lost so far 
as Jonas Lee was concerned. He would be 
a penniless man. His crew knew this, and 
held by their captain bravely. 

“There’s no more nor five minutes noo!” 
Jim Tyas urged, apparently moved by such | 
urgent compassion as had never moved him | 





1? 





before. “Give usarope! We'll land the 
lot on yai’ less time nor it’s ta’en us to talk 
of it.” 

The captain shook his head ; being an old 
man his voice could hardly be heard above 
the roar of that wild storm ; and the rest of 
the crew made no reply. They were free to 
do as they would, and their freedom might 
have meant their death-warrant had fate so 
willed it. 

A few more words passed between the 
men on the shuddering vessel and those who 
would save them even from their own self- 
sacrifice. Then all at once a cry was heard, 
the cry of men suddenly, wildly despairing. 
One of the five fishermen who had stayed on 
the Balderstone discovered all at once that 
their sole chance of escape was cut cff. They 
were surrounded by the rising tide. A rush- 
was made; the men on the deck of the 
schooner, exhausted as they were, fired 
another flare, as if to help the fishermen 
who were making that desperate rush 
through the tossing, hurling waves. 

“Follow me!” Jim Tyas siiouted, as he 
dashed foremost into the surf at the one 
point whence escape might be possible. And 
the men followed him. Again, in the middle 
of the narrow channel, they heard his voice. 
It sounded strange and faint and heavy, yet 
the word was encouraging. “Follow me!” 

And they did follow him, through the 
fierce, fatal, narrow sea, but not to his doom. 
Whether he had struck his head upen some 
point of rock, or whether some piece of float- 
wreck had struck him, none knew, none ever 
might know. 

When Jim Tyas washed up, as he did 
within half an hour of his leaving the Balder- 
stone, he was bruised and hurt, and cold and 


| dead. 


They dared not tell Nan the truth—no 
one ever did tell her. She saw it in the 
look of the men who had escaped so hardly 
from the rocky peninsula, and who came up 
to the Forecliff with torn and bleeding hands, 
with white and ghastly faces, with dripping 
hair and clothing, and the smell of the salt 
seaweed about them everywhere. 

Nan met them, looked upon them—there 
were four where five had been. All her 
questioning was in that one look. She turned 
away silently, quite quietly. Only Barbara 
Burdas turned with her. 

“Come wi’ me, Nan, come home wi’ me. 
You'll be quieter there nor anywhere else. 
. .. An’ there’s noin i’ the world ‘ll do 
better by ya. Say you'll come!” 

Nan made no reply, but she permitted 
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herself to be led away, Bab’s arm round her, | 
Bab’s soothing word in her ear. 

All that night Bab had no thought of 
herself, of her own strange grief. How should 
she? Dr. Douglas came and went; old 
Hagar Furniss came and stayed. Suzie 
Andoe refused to come, and Nan never asked 
for her. She asked for nothing, for no one. 
She made no moan. 

It was some time about midnight when 
her baby was born—a fine, fair, woman-child 
as any mother need wish to look upon. 

But it was evident that poor Nan’s heart 
sank still lower, hearing what was said. 

“Don’t say it’s a girl, Barbie, don’t. Td 
licfer you’d say it were dead-born nor tell 
me it’s a girl? . . . Poor folk should niver 
ha’ nowt but lads..... They can fight 
their own waiiy, lads can! They’ve less to 
suffer. . . . Nobody niver dreams o’ what 
women has to go through, when they’re 
poor, oh, God, no!... Does God Hisself 
know o’ what women bears—an’ nobody 
to give ’em a thought; nobody to make 
nought no easier for °em?... Does He 
know? ... If He does, why doesn’t He put 
it into the hearts o’ rich folk to think, to 
help a bit? . . . They could do such a lot! 
Oh, do they iver think o’ what they could do ? 
. . . Why doesn’t He make ’em think?. . . 
Why a easier bed, a softer pilla’, a better 
blanket, a few better bits of under-things for 
onesel’ an’ for the bairn, they’d all make a 
difference, a strange difference. . . . Not ’at 
I’ve aught to complain on noo, no ; but that’s 
your doin’, Barbie. . . . Giemea kiss! ... 
You'll be as good to the little un as ya’ve 
been to me ?” 

“‘ Nannie, be still!” Barbara sobbed, kiss- 
ing the dying woman as she spoke. But 
Bab did not dream that death was near. 
She sat on the edge of her own little bed 
where Nan lay; all was quiet, and clean, and 
warm. The doctor had gone, saying that he 
would return presently ; and Hagar Furniss 
shook her old head wisely when she heard 
this, saying nothing of her fear to Bab. It 
was poor Nan herself who first awoke the 
dread that was slumbering in Barbara’s brain. 

“Gie me a word,” Nan whispered after a 
brief silence. “Tl sleep quieter under 
the sod if ya'll say one word. You'll be a 
mother to the little un?” 

“* Me, be a mother to her!” Bab said, 
restraining herself. ‘“ But where’s the good 





0’ talking to-night, when you're sa down? 
You'll be a mother to her yersel’.” 





“Then ya'll noiin promise, Barbara ?” 
“ Promise ! 


What need o’ promise, Nan ? | 





Dy’a think ’at I'd ever see the bairn want so 
long as I'd bite or sup for mysel’?” Then 
she put out her hand, and took Nan’s chill 
fingers in her own. “Be at rest,” she said. 
“Tf the little ‘un ever wants any mother but 
you, I'll be proud to take your place... . 
Eh, me. Anybody ’ud be proud of a bairn 
like this. Why there’s princesses ’ud give a 
thousand pound to hev one like it!... 
Be at rest about her, Nan.” 

The poor girl smiled faintly, opened her 
eyes, in which there was a new, soft, strange 
light, and clasped Barbara’s hand more 
strongly and warmly in her own. 

“Tt is good o’ ya, Barbara, it is good! 
But you were allus like that, allus so different 
frame. . . . Ah’ve never been good mysel’, 
though Dave’s said so much, an’ tried so 
hard. . . . But Ah wasn’t like him, no never. 
. . « Will Ah be forgiven, dy’a think ?” 

“The Bible says so, if ya’re sorry.” 

“Ah’m sorry enough noo. ... Ah’ve 
often been sorry when Ah couldn’t say so. 

. . An’ Ah doiin’t know how to saiiy noa 
prayers nor nothing. . . . Could you saiiy 
one—a prayer, Barbie? Ah’d like ya to, 
ifya can. . . . But afore ya do, will ya saiy 
again ’at ya won't forsake the little lass ? 
. . « If ever they take her fra ya, her father’s 
folk, ya won’t forget her ?” 

“ Me forget! . . . What’s the girl think- 
ingon?... Hevn’t Ah said ‘.t ya were to 
set yer mind at rest ?” 

Barbara was still sitting on the edge of 
the bed ; the chill hand of the dying mother 
was still clasped in her own strong and 
warm one. But even yet Barbara did not 
dream that the end was near. Strange to 
say she had never witnessed the oncoming 
of the last enemy save in that hour when 
her father and mother had struggled with 
him in the deep waters of Ulvstan Bight. 
Now all was different. 

Bab thought awhile, praying silently with 
closed eyes, then a few tremulous and 
reverent words came audibly. Nan was 
comforted. 

Presently she spoke again : 

“T’m still thinkin’ o’ the little lass,” she 
said. “It’s a strange thought mebbe, but I 
would like ta call her after yon lady—her ya 
think so much on! . .. Would she take it 
badly, dy’a think ?” 

“Take it badly! None her! .. . She'll 
be ever sa proud to know ya wish it.” 

“Then will ya tell her?” 

“ Ay, or you'll tell her yourself.” 

“No; Ah’ll non do that, not now. . . 
Then there came a pause. Old Hagar was 
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dozing by the crackling fire, the clock ticked 
loudly. Presently Nan spoke again. 
“Barbie! .. . Ah'll nodn live till the 
morning,” she said slowly and feebly. “ Ah’m 
dying noo.... Ah know Ahm dying! 
Give me another kiss. . . . An’ be good to 
the little lass. ... An’ Barbie, say that 
prayer again. . . . Ah’d like ya te be sayin’ 
that just when Ah go. Ah’d like ya te be 
speakin’ a word for me then! “Twould go 
wi me like. . . . Ah’d not seem to be sa 
lone—not . . . not sa despert lone!” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CONJECTURE VAGUE. 


“ Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah, would that I did too.” 
Marruew Arvotp. 

It is strange, recalling the story of the sea, 
to remember how often desperate effort has 
been made, lifeboats launched, rockets fired, 
men’s lives sacrificed, in the desire to aid 
some ship’s crew, while afterward that crew 
has been able calmly to leave their stranded 
vessel, to walk ashore without danger or dif- 
ficulty. It is strange, and it is sad; yet no 
human forethought may avert such sad-seem- 
ing incidents. 

It happened thus, precisely thus, to the 
crew of the Lady Godiva. They clung to 
their vessel, and about three o’clock on the 
following morning they descended from the 
side to the beach as if no very extraordinary 
escape had been theirs. It even seemed to 
some matter for congratulation that only one 
life was lost in connection with the wreck of 
the schooner, and that the life of a man not 
too highly respected or too greatly beloved. 

Yet the death of Jim Tyas made sensation 
enough on the Forecliff, and far beyond ; and 
that the poor girl-wife should have laid down 
her life with his, did not make the sensation 
less. The child, left so solemnly to Bab 
Burdas, would have been a cause of curiosity 
had Bab permitted ; but she did not, and, as 
old Mrs. Andoe said, in an aggrieved tone— 
‘Nobody daures say ‘ wrong does she do ?’” 

As a matter of course, Bab had admitted 
old Suzie to see her little grandchild, and 
the child’s dead mother. Suzie had wept, 
knelt, prayed, wept again, and thanked Bab 
almost abjectly for her goodness. 

Barbara stood strong, and silent, and pale, 
dreading the next event; but there was not 
much need for dread. 

“You must say onee forall what you mean 
to do, Susan,” Bab began, speaking even 
more gravely and weightily than was her 
wont. “I’ve told you what she said, her 





that’s lying there on my own pillow. I've 
repeated what she said almost with her last 
breath, an’ I’ve told you my own wish an’ 
all. But for all that, you’re the bairn’s gran’- 
mother, an’ the mother o’ her ’at’s lyin’ 
there. So speak, but let it be once for all. 
D’ya want te take the child, te bring it up 
as you've brought up most o’ yer own—’ 
rags, i’ misery, i’ dirt, i’ hunger, i’ igno- 
rance, i’ wickedness? I’m noiin sparin’ you, 
as mebbe I ought to ha’ done, seein’ as 
yer hair’s grey, an’ yer head tremblin’. But 
I’ve no patience with you—I never had. .. . 
Still, if yer bent on takin’ the bairn fra me, 
take it! Ill none forget it, for her sake. 
But if you’ve ony regard for her last word, 
you'll leave it here, where it lies.” 

Another gush of ready tears was the first 
answer, and Bab, not being trained to refine- 
ments of humanity, turned away impatiently. 
Then all at once her conscience troubled her. 
She would have spoken again, and more 
kindly, but Susan prevented her. 

“Dea as ya will, Bab; dea as ya will! 
What could Ah mak’ of a little recklin’ like 
yon at this tahme o’ daiiy?... Naiiy, Ah 
can nodn be bothered wi’ ’t. . . . Ah’d get 
nod sleep of a night, nowther me nor Pete. 
We're ower oid te take a new-born bairn! 
Deaé as you will, Bab. Ah’ll niver goa 
agadin ya!” 

“You promise? . . . You won't take the 
child away fra me when I’ve got her beyond 
bein’ a burden ?” 

“Nod Ah’d noin do that, Bab.... 
You're hard, so they all say; you're hard 
when ya do tak’ agadin onybody. .. . But 
you're good to children, they alloo that. It’s 
such as Dave you're hard wiv, an’ such as 
yon son o’ the Squire’s. . . . Eh, hoo’ivver 
can ya rest i’ the hoose, an knaw, . . . naiiy, 
what is Ah sayin’? Ya knaw nowt—nobody 
does—that’s the worst on’t. It ‘ud noin 
seem sa bad if onybody knew.” 

All at once Bab’s attention had been ar- 
rested. She had turned so as to face old 
Susan, watching her closely, almost fiercely. 

“Nobody does know, ya say? That’s a 
lie—a downright lie! Ya know yerself!” 

It was in vain the old woman denied, 
protested, shuffled, wept, denied again. The 
more she protested, the less Bab believed 
her. 

** Now look here, Suze ?” Bab said at last. 
“Tf ya don’t tell me all ya know about young 
Theyn, I go straight this very hour to Dr. 
Douglas an’ tell him what J know, what I 
know about the watch that Miss Douglas 
lost on the sands two years agone. . . . Oh, 
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don’t look sa startled; ya know all about | 
that !” 

Poor old Suzie! She could hardly be said 
to turn pale, but the smoke-brown tint of 
her face yielded to a mingled green and yel- 
low ; her lips dropped apart, her eyes stared 
angrily. 

“ A watch! ... What are ya talkin’ on, 
Bab? Are ya daft to-night? What are ya 
meanin’ ?” 

“ Ah’m nofn one to waste words!” Bab 
replied curtly. “You know what I mean! 
. . » You know what I’m goin’ to do—that 
is unless ya tell me what they’ve done to 
—to him ya spoke of — Squire Theyn’s 
son! ... Tell the truth, an’ all the truth, 
or I start for Yarburgh within five mi- 
nutes.” 

It was of no avail that the old woman denied 
all knowledge of the matter alluded to, wept, 
and denied again. She had to disclose all 
she knew; indeed, all she conjectured, at 
last. It was not much, but Bab was satisfied 
that no more was to be extracted. 

“ Ah can only guess,” the poor old fish- 
wife said. “I heerd a word, only a word ; 
*twas poor Jim spoke it. An’ then somebody 
said as how Dandy Will’s little boat were 
missin’, an’ Ah couldn’t but put two an’ two 
together. . . . An’ noo, if ya tell o’ ma, 
they'll murther ma, as sure as Ah’m stannin’ 
here! But ya won't, Bab; Ah know ya 
won't. .. . Ya were never one 0’ the leaky 
sort !” 

Bab’s heart was palpitating; her eyes 
seemed blinded with a mist, not of tears, 
but certainly of emotion. Though Susan had 
dor- no more than confirm poor Nan’s word 
the confirmation was more than Bab could 
easily bear then. 

The storm was still raging, the wind was 
howling round the little cottage, wailing in 
the chimney, beating at the door, shudder- 
ing at the window. Even there, in the 
middle of the Forecliff, the sound of the 
sea thundering at the foot of the cliffs, 
breaking upon the shore, booming, as it 
were, in the very ears of those who lis- 
tened, and of those who would fain cease 
from listening, even there the violence 
of the storm seemed sufficiently appalling. 
What must it be out at sea? What could it 
be to any man exposed to the worst ? on the 
deck of a ship, for instance ; or lashed in the 
rigging, as those had been lashed in the 
Bight below. That any man should be 
out in such a storm in a small boat and 
live was an idea to be mocked at, if any 





had heart for such mockery. 





Bab had stood by her own fireside, silent 
for a while; but at last she spoke. 

“Ya can go noo, Susie,” she said at last, 
speaking gently enough now. “The funeral 
ll be the day after to-morrow. The Rector’s 
been here, an’ he says Miss Theyn’s goin’ to 
tak’ all the expense hersel’. Ah’ll let her do it, 
I wouldn’t ha let nobody else. . . It may be 
a bit o’ satisfaction to her. She'll ha’ trouble 
anuff now. ... She cared for him, him ’at 
they’ve done to death oot o’ spite. .. . An’ 
now go, Susan. . . . An’ if ya can fetch any 
news, news o’ him, I'll pay yaas ya niver was 
paid for no piece o’ work since you were born. 
. . « » Remember that.” 

Susan Andoe had hardly left the door of the 
cottage on the Forecliff, when Bab, a little to 
her surprise, saw two other figures approach- 
ing, an elderly, worn, sorrowful-looking man, 
and a young girl wrapped in a grey cloak with 
the hood drawn over her head in place of 
hat or bonnet, a wise enough arrangement on 
such a day. 

Intuitively Bab recognised Squire Theyn 
and his younger daughter; and when the 
old man knocked at the door Bab was at 
least as white, as much overcome by emotion 
as Rhoda herself was. She listened to the 
Squire’s questions, questions put briefly, 
calmly, and with dignity, and she answered 
with a dignity at least equal to that she 
heard. 

“T know but little, but very little, sir,” 
she replied ; the wind was shaking the door 
so violently that she could hardly hold it, 
hardly hear herself speak. “What I do 
know I'll tell ya if ya come into the 
house.” 

“That I will nof do,” the Squire replied. 
“How can you ask it?. . . Tell me what 
you know about my son.” 

Bab grew so pale that even Rhoda grew 
pitiful. 

“Tf you know anything, do tell us,” 
Rhoda urged in her hoarse low-pitched 
voice. There was trouble in it, as Bab 
heard. 

In very few words Barbara told the Squire 
what she had gathered, what she feared ; this 
she did without betraying either the dead or 
the living. 

Squire Theyn listened, looked into the 
face of the girl who was speaking with a 
dazed, wondering look as if he hardly under- 
stood. Then he turned away, stunned, 
silent. For above an hour he went on silently 
over the cliff-top ways; and Rhoda walking 
beside him, had no heart to break that sad 
silence 
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Then, apparently awakening to her pre- 
sence all at once, he turned quickly but not 
savagely, as the child half-expected. 

“Go home, Rhoda,” he said, speaking 
gently enough ; “go home at once. . .. You 
can’t walk all the way back to Garlaff. Take 
Skipton’s cab. . . Here’s the money to pay 
for it.” 

“Come with me,” the girl ventured to 
say, unwonted tears in her eyes. “ Don’t 
stay here, father, don’t. . . . What can you 
do?” 

The Squire was not angry, nay, he was 
touched more than he knew, but no thought 
of yielding came to him. 

“Do as I said, Rhoda, go home. I'll come 
by-an’-by.” 

The Squire turned away, but slowly and 
sadly rather than impatiently; and Rhoda 
going back by the Bight came suddenly upon 
Canon Godfrey and Mrs. Kerne in earnest 
conversation with David Andoe. But David 
knew very little more than they did ; though 
perhaps he feared more. He was about to 
express his worst fear when Mrs. Kerne dis- 
cerned Rhoda coming down the pathway 
that led from the cliff. She saw that the 
girl was alone and in tears. Mrs. Kerne’s 
own face was not free from the sign of 
weeping. 

“Hush !” she said imperatively ; “say no 
more now.” 

Then she turned to her niece with a kind- 
ness, a sympathy that caused poor Rhoda to 
break down altogether. If her Aunt Kathe- 
rine could be so gentle, so affectionate as 
this, things must be looking very dark in- 
deed. Rhoda’s distress increased her aunt’s 
attempt to relieve it ; and presently they all 
went together to Laburnum Villa, the beau- 
tiful new house that Mr. Kerne had built 
out beyond the promenade. Tea was or- 
dered, gas lighted everywhere, fires stirred 
to a blaze ; but Mrs. Kerne’s tears were more 
than all her hospitalities in her niece’s sight. 
People who have wept together are friendlier 
friends than before. 

When Rhoda went home, her uncle went 
with her in the cab, and did his best to com- 
fort her. 

“Don’t give up hoping,” he said, under- 
standingly; “don’t do that. Will it help you 
to know that I for my part feel something 
that is almost certainty that I have not 
looked my last upon the face of your brother 
Hartas?... I won’t say too much; but I 
will repeat what I have said in other words. 
have not yet for one moment felt hope- 
ess,” 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—WATCHING BY THE SEA, 


“ Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice, 
That Conscience rules us e’en against our choice, 
Our inward monitress to guide or warn, 

If listened to,—but, if repelled with scorn, 

At length as dire Remorse, she reappears, 

Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears. 

Still bids Remember! and still cries, Too late! 

And while she scares us, goads us to our fate.” 
CoLeRipcE. 


ALL alone the old Squire walked there on 
the wind-swept cliff-top; the thundering of 
the sea at the foot of the cliffs in his ear, the 
far white wide sea filling all his sight. Night 
was closing in again, the storm had not 
abated. Men’s fears were not yet at rest. 

Some there were who had especial cause 
for fear. Dick Reah, not able to bear the 
sight of the little inn, after the inquiry 
during which he had been called upon to 
give evidence as to the death of Jim Tyas, 
had escaped from the place altogether ; tak- 
ing up his quarters at Danesborough. Sam- 
pey Verrill took a different view of the 
matter, and was not by any entreaty of wife 
or child to be drawn from walking to and 
fro by the edge of the still stormy sea. At 
high-water, when he might walk there no 
longer, he took his stand on a rugged point 
of blue-black rock to the south of the Bight, 
and remained there till the tide had turned. 
He might not escape from that drear watch- 
point if he would, till the receding sea gave 
him permission. 

They did not know of each other, these 
two lonely watchers. All night the Squire 
walked up and down to the north of the 
bight; all night Samson Verrill sat or stood 
on the point of rock to the south within a 
few feet of the sea that was still tossing 
wildly, madly, eagerly, as if no cry of lamen- 
tation were going up from the little bay for 
the death it had already done. 

At daybreak three of the drowned Burrells 
were found lying on the shore; the father 
was there, his eldest son, and the youngest. 
They were taken home, and a day or two 
later they were laid to rest in the old church- 
yard. You may see the tombstone now, 
with the date and manner of their death told 
in brief words. It is all the biography of 
men who lived brave lives, and died sad 
deaths, and it is told in some five or six lines 
cut with a graver’s tool. 

This is the conclusion :— 


“Through many various tempests have we past, 
But a safe harbour we have found at last.” 


It was David Andoe who found the 
youngest Burrell lying among the weed- 
covered stones to the north of the bay. 
David was sauntering over the beach, hoping 
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to mect Samson Verrill, to get the truth from 
him as to what had become of Squire Theyn’s 
son. David could not yet quite believe the 
tale that was spreading everywhere now ; yet 
he feared that Sampey knew whether it were 
true orno. How else could his strange con- 
duct be accounted for? Why should he be 
wandering about among the rocks by night 
and by day, only going home for a few mo- 
ments at a time to snatch a little food be- 
tween the tides ? Surely Samson knew some- 
thing, and David was fain to learn what he 
knew. 

But when at last opportunity came, he 
could extract no details. Samson would ac- 
knowledge nothing, deny nothing. 

“For the sake o’ yon old man, his father, 
as is wandering aboot yon cliffs—for his sake 
tell me the truth, Sampey.” 

So David urged ; but the truth did not come. 

“Tf the Squire’s watchin’, let him watch. 
Td noin hinder him!” That was all that 
Samson Verrill would say. But he turned 
back to his own watching, and David could 
hardly fail to fear the worst. - 

Another night passed, the storm con- 
tinued, and at daybreak the ocean seemed 
churned, so to speak, so far did the white 
surf extend, so entirely one mass of surging 
foam did it appear to be. 

That a small boat should be anywhere on 
such a sea and not be broken to matchwood, 
seemed an impossibility. The one possible 
thing was an event not to be thought of with- 
out pain, even by those least concerned. 

Hope dies hardly—how hardly let those 
say who have spent not only days but long 
nights in the endurance of the agony of des- 
perate hoping. 

No entreaty prevailed with Squire Theyn. 
All the first night he had walked there, wind- 
driven, rain-swept, on the cliff-top. His eyes 
had looked upon the sea at even, while the 
last ray of light was dying from the farthest 
white wave, and his sight swept the same 
sea when the first ray of morning broke above 
the eastern horizon, spreading so slowly, so 
very slowly to the margin of the sea at his 
feet. And in all that wide stretch of water 
there was no sail, nor any boat; there was 
nothing for the poor old man’s wearied gaze 
to rest upon save the stormy sea itself. 

Very weary he was, for the soul within 
him was already fainting. 

“ Hartas!” he said, speaking softly, as if 
he were heard. “ Hartas! forgive me!.. . 
Forgive me and come back. .. . I’ve not 
been a good father to you, but things shall 
be different. . . . Only come back!” 





When the day was full in the sky he went 
home and took some food when Rhoda 
urged him, and rested awhile. But before 
nightfall he went back to the cliff-top path- 
way, and when Canon Godfrey, wearied with 
his day’s work, his many visits to the cot- 
tages of the bereaved, his ministrations in 
the churchyard,—when the Canon joined the 
old man and would have walked with him, 
he found no response. 

* Leave me—leave me alone!” the Squire 
prayed. “It is all I ask of any human being 
now, that I may be left alone!” 

On the fourth day the storm went down, 
but the comparative calm brought no hope 
to any who believed that Hartas Theyn had 
been dealt with as the people on the Fore- 
cliff were declaring. But little else was talked 
of in the place now. Dick Reah had never re- 
turned from Danesborough. Samson Verrill 
still went to and fro on the rocks, already a 
mere shadow of himself, and the sight of the 
Squire’s grey, gaunt figure, going up and 
down the hillside road in the twilight and at 
dawn, drew tears from eyes not much accus- 
tomed to weeping. 

Each day the carriage came down from 
the Rectory with Mrs. Godfrey in it, and 
sometimes Mrs. Meredith and her son Per- 
cival. Thorhilda did not come. 

And none saw Barbara Burdas outside 
the cottage door during these terrible days. 
It was understood that she must have enough 
to do. One day there had been a double 
funeral, attended by half the people of the 
Bight. James Grainger Tyas, fisherman, and 
Ann Eliza, his wife, had been laid side by side 
in the old churchyard at Yarburgh, on the 
same day, in the same hour. Bab Burbas 
was there by the two graves, the three-days’ 
old baby safely sheltered in her arms. 

“Tl tell ya on it some day, my bairn,” 
she whispered through her blinding tears to 
the little one. ‘An’ maybe you'll be glad 
to know I brought you here, . . . that is if 
you may ever be glad at all, bein’ fatherless 
an’ motherless!. .. But, eh, God helpin’ 
me, you shall never miss them! . . . I'll be 
father an’ mother to you, both i’ one!” 

That day passed, and then the next. Yet 
no tidings came of Hartas Theyn. 

Rhoda wept at home, growing paler and 
thinner; yet she did her father’s bidding, 
and kept one room ready for anything that 
might happen, doing all more willingly and 
gladly than ever before. Even her short- 
sighted and self-absorbed Aunt Averil mar- 
velled at the change, and had not the human 
grace to keep her marvelling to herself. 
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And Bab Burdas wept in the rude house 
on the Forecliff; but not when any one was 
by to see. Bab’s weeping was done when 
her grandfather and the children were in 
bed ; and Nan’s baby lay quietly smiling and 
sleeping on her lap.... It was only then 
that Bab gave way. 

So another day went on,—it was the 
sixth. 

And yet another came and went. 

Each night Squire Theyn had kept his 
vigil on the cliff to the north of the Bight 
of Ulvstan; and the people saw and won- 
dered. Was the old man going to watch 
there for ever? What was he hoping now ? 
What could he be thinking ?” 

They could not hear what he still kept 
saying— 

“Hartas! Hartas! Forgiveme! Come 
back, and forgive me! I wasn’t a good 
father,—but I cared for you. I always cared. 

... Even when you were a little lad, I 
eared. . . . Come back again !” 

At last came the eighth evening,—the 
eighth from that on which three angry and 
resentful men had sought to express their 
resentment in a manner not altogether un- 
known in the annals of Ulvstan Bight. 
And now one was lying in the churchyard 
at Yarburgh; and one was drowning his 
remorse in drink at Daneshorough ; and one 
was trying in his own dumb and blind way 
to atone by wandering among the rocks by 
the edge of that sea that might give up the 
dead, but could surely never give up the 
living man to whom that cruel deed had 
been done. 

“Yon Sampey Verrill’s losin’ his senses, 
he mun be!” 

It was old Hagar Furniss who spoke ; she 
had gone in to help Bab awhile, as she did 
almost every evening now when her own 
day’s work was done ; knowing that nothing 
she could do for Bab would be unrequited. 

The old woman ‘saw at once that some 
change had come over Barbara. The girl’s 
face was flushed to a burning crimson; her 
eyes bright and restless, her lips seemed to 
tremble when she spoke. 

“ Eh, but I’ve looked long for you, Hagar !” 
she said eagerly. “I’m wanting you sorely ! 
Can you stay the night, all night here with 
the bairn? Say you can !” 

“Ah can stay if Ah’m wanted, honey!” 
the old woman replied kindly. ‘“ What’s 
wrong? Naught wi’ the bairn, I hope?” 

“No, it’s none her, thank God! But I’m 
goin’ out o’ doors. I must go.... Don't 
ask ma no question, Hagar! Give the little 





one all she needs; an’ take the best o’ care 
on her. ... I must go at once!” 

Then, kissing the new-born infant ; taking 
an anxious look at the sleeping children in 
the next room, at little Ailsie in the room 
above, Bab went out. It was dark by this 
time; but not entirely dark. There was 
no moon, but that wondrous clear, deep 
starlight so often seen on autumn evenings 
in the north, seemed to glow upon the earth 
as if some light came from below to meet 
that from above. 

Bab took her way to the north without a 
thought ; going down into the Bight, up the 
opposite cliff-side, and away out across the 
cliff-fields. The Squire was there; she passed 
him silently, tremulously, about a mile and 
a half beyond the Bight. He too was going 
northward, but slowly, wearily, hopelessly. 
A sigh reached Bab’s ears as she flew onward, 
along sad sigh that was half a groan; and 
drew the tears from her eyes once more, a 
very passion of tears, blinding, scalding, not 
relieving. She felt shattered when the 
moment was over. 

And yet she was not hopeless, not as 
others were. Had she had no thought that 
Hartas Theyn was yet alive she had not 
been there. 

Bab was too sensitive to ridicule to have 
been able to tell any one about her of the 
real reason for her present action. 

“T could ha’ told her” (her meaning al- 
ways Miss Theyn)—“ I could ha’ told her ’at 
I was moved by a dream. She wouldn’t ha’ 
laughed at me. She wouldn’t ha’ looked at 
me as if she thought I was a fool.” 

A dream, only a dream, but one so vivid 
that all day Bab had lived and moved in the 
atmosphere of it. 

For days past all her thought, all her 
imagining, had been of the sea, and of what 
might be happening somewhere out upon it 
if the things that people were whispering 
were true ; and almost as a matter of course 
her dream had been a sea-dream. 

She seemed to see it quite plainly, even after 
she awoke—the wide, stormy ocean she knew 
so well; and far away in the horizon a boat, 
a mere dark speck upon a shining floor. And 
she had known—at once she had known— 
that in the boat was a solitary man, the man 
she loved. Then all at once, as things do 
happen in dreams, she had found herself in 
the same tiny craft, and there, at her feet, 
this man dying or fainting. She took the 
dark, drooping head in her arms, the hair 
wet with the salt sea-spray, and in her dream 
she caressed it, in her dream she kissed the 
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pallid lips; kissed them again and again ; 
kissed them so passionately that once more 
life, dear life, breathed through them. 

And with this breath of another’s life on 
her lip she awoke. 

This was why Bab was out upon the cliff- 
top that calm star-lit night ; this was why 
she remained there, waiting to see what 
might come to pass. 

She no more came so near to the Squire, 
though she knew of his presence there. 
Always she remained a little farther to the 
north, receding when he advanced. Her in- 
stinct toward self-effacement in all things 
had developed rapidly of late. It was a cer- 
tain sign of other developments. Only the 
coarser soul desires to be aggressively en évi- 
dence. 

Long after midnight Bab watched there. 
She thought often of the old man behind; 
of what his sorrow must be, his longing, his 
weariness, his despair. Her heart yearned 
toward him ; for another’s sake, perhaps, still 
the yearning was tender and true. If only 
she might have spoken to him ; if only she 


‘might have dared to comfort him with 


the hope that still lingered in her own 
heart ! 

So the night went on—that long, drear, 
silent night. 

At last the dawn broke ; a soft, pink-grey 
dawn above a soft pink-grey sea. 


“Slowly the faint pink deepened to rose 


colour; slowly the rose-tint spread across 
the wide, far distance. 

Then, presently, above the pure rose-red, 
a glowing gold gleamed through the shining 
edge of each ascending cloud ; pearl-grey 
shadows subdued the amber and the rose 
into one lovely harmony of colour ; the sea 
took up each note and repeated it ; while 
overhead, even now, the stars were fading 
one by one from the night-toned ether of 
deepest blue. Bab had seen many sunrises, 


but none had moved her as she was moved 


now. 

She was standing on the farthest point of 
the big brown point called Scarcliff Nab, 
tremulous, hopeful, admiring, despairing, ex- 
pectant ; above all, expectant. Every mo- 
ment the scene about her seemed to repro- 
duce more closely the scene of the vision she 
had had. 

Expectant? Yes, her very soul seemed to 
tremble within her as her quick sight swept 
the sea-leagues of the wide horizon before 
her. Her heart was beating wildly. This 
was the scene! this the light ! this the hour! 
this the moment! 

“He is there! he must be there! And 
yet no, not there, but here—somewhere near 
to me....I feel it! I know it!...He 
is living! He is near !” 

Bab did not say these things ; even to her- 
self she did not say them. 

For a long time, or long it seemed, Bab 
stood there on the brown, rugged ness. The 
light morning breeze sighed as it passed her 
by; she had no sigh to give in response. 
Her whole being was strained to the utmost 
tension she might bear. 

At last! at last/ at LAST! Bab knelt on 
the bare brown rock, and covered her face 
with her hands ; and as she knelt she prayed ; 
prayed passionate prayers for whomsoever 
might be living, or dying, in the far-off 
speck that she knew to be a boat. 

But for her dream, that warning dream, 
she had not been there. 

Beyond doubt this was the very boat of 
her dream, the very aspect it had had in 
that vision of the night, a mere dark speck 
out upon a wide and shining sea. 

“He is there ! living or dead, he is there/” 
Barbara said, rising to her feet, and hasten- 
ing over the cliffs to find the old man, who 
| was yet doubtless watching. ‘Living or dead, 
| Hartas Theyn is in yon litile boat/” 
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HE Winter lingered with us so long this | dazzling snow, and dark storm clouds that 
year that more than once, down here | wrapped all the sky. 


at least among the lonely woods, it seemed 
as if the golden days of Summer would never 
come again. But the Birds and the Flowers 
knew better than we did, and never gave up 
the notion that all was yet right, in spite of 
bitter north-easterly winds, deep drifts of 


Long even before the snow went, the crowd 
of hungry chaffinches, robins, starlings, tits, 


| and blackbirds gave up their morning visit 


| to the vicarage window-sill for a breakfast of 


| crumbs, while all along by the garden hedge, 
| where the snow had begun to melt and left a 
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goodly chink between it and the wall, one | 


could catch a glimpse of the warm, brown 
earth underneath, and a little group of snow- 
drops waiting to lift up their heads and say, 


“ Lo! the winter is past, the rain is over, and the voice 
Of the turtle is heard in the land! ” 


After all, Winter cannot taxe away from 
us half of what she gives. The green sunny 
robe of Summer is not gone. If we could 











The Golden Gorse. 


but see clearly, the heap of brown withered 
leaves tells more of life than of death. The 
living spirit has but gone back into the trunk 
and branching stems. The breath that God 
breathed into them in the dim ages far away 
still abides, hidden in the deep and silent 
earth, where far-spreading, thirsty roots drink 
up new strength and vigour for summers 
and summers to come. 

As for the Flowers, not one of them has 
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‘For Nature, the old 
nurse, takes 
The child upon her 





knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story- 
book 


100. 
My Father has written 
for thee. 


Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
* Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

And she sang to him night and day 
The songs of the Universe.” * 


He may chat with the 
butterfly and the dragon- 
fly, and hear all their life 
and adventures. The 
nightingale, — by-and-by, 
will sing to him as the 
stars peep out and twi- 
light comes on. Among 
the mosses and green 
herbs, which dwell under 


* Longfellow. 


perished. Every tiny 
cluster, every single 
star of bloom that 
once filled the air with 
fragrance is blooming and 
shining still; every clump 
of moss in the wall that 
shrank away from the 
light as the icy finger of 
frost touched it yet abides. No- 
thing that is good, and beautiful, 
and perfect from the hand of the 
great and loving Father can utterly 
die. Such is the mystery of life, 
and death, and the rising again. 
Such is the voice of hope that 
breathes all through the Book of 
Nature, spread open and wide for 
every happy soul that will read it ; 
for the wise man in his study, full 
of deep and inquiring thought ; for 
the poor man in his toil by the 
wayside, or in the woodlands, the 
shop, or the mill; and for the 


Y eos 


little child who wanders, singing | ee 
by the brookside as it flows on _ oo 
down the valley, ° 
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the tree in peace and good-will, he will talk 
to the field-mouse and squirrel, who come 
out to look at him, until night spreads her 
dusky wing for all to rest in quiet sleep. 
So,—slowly, day by day and night by night, 
the lovely Springtide creeps on, apace. She 
came nearer and nearer; she was abroad in 
the woods, she laughed all down the valley, 
in every green bank and hedge-row. The 
silver tassels of the Birch, the Lady of the 
woods, nodded once more in the breeze ; the 
whole earth woke up after her long sleep. 
The star-like Primrose peeped out from 
among her soft leaves of green velvet ; the 
modest Violet in her nook of mossy shade 
took courage, and opened her fragrant buds 
to greet the sunshine. Far and wide, far 
and wide, the joy and the song of new life 
echoed and re-echoed, until in wood and field, 
and mead and valley, and upland and moor, 
every created thing was stirred into new life, 
4 and joined in the happy strain. The lights 
i and shadows, the silver rain of April came 











and went, and went and came again, and 
every morning crowned the land with fresh 
} beauty, and every night gave to it new jewels of dewy grace and 
i Yee strength, until in the full glory of her brightness came bonny May 
; herself, the Queen of all months ; coming as a queen should come, 

with the full, triumphant tide of song. 








Morn is peeping o’er the hills ; 
Every hawthorn spray is glist’ning, 


| “ Waken, king-cups! waken, daisies ! 













And the air with fragrance fills. 
Waken! waken! morn is coming, 
Far away flies dusky night ; 
Birds are singing, bees are humming, 
All the meads are starred with light. 


Open, Flowers, then, gaily open! 
Open all your golden eyes, 
Mary-buds and purple pansies, 
Look up to the sunny skies! 
Welcome May, with choicest odours, 
Let each living thing rejoice ; 
Sing to Him from whom joy cometh, 
Bird and bee with happy voice.” 


Long, long before this, many a Daisy 
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(the Day’s Eye) had 
caught an echo of the 
coming song, and when 
the first faint flush of 
dawn had crept up the 
Eastern sky, opened her 
tiny coronal of pink and 
white to catch the earliest 
gleam of sunlight on her 
dewy leaves. Quiet and 
simple in her beauty, 
along the roadside and 
in the meadow ; in stony 
places where even the grass found it a 
hard matter to be of good cheer; on the 
wild, rough moorland, in spite of the fierce 
blast of stormy March, and the scorching 
heat of noon-tide sun ; in the dainty garden 
of the little child, or the cracked saucer in 
the window of the poor seamstress in Bethnal 
Green, ever and always alike, fair to look 
at, bright, and with a smile ready for all 
comers. 

Stroll down the meadow this bright, fresh 
morning, when all the air seems filled with 
a thousand dewy scents, and everywhere 
you will see dainty little tufts of pale green 
leaves dotting the fine grass with drooping 
clusters of the yellow Cowslip, who has 
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The Red Poppy. | 


heard from her cousin, the Primrose, the 
good news that Summer is not far off, and so 
puts on her gayest dress of yellow-gold in 
honour of the season. The village children 
are on the watch, and before many days 
have gone by there will be many a cowslip 
ball and wreath in hand as they wander home 
from school. 

As to the Wood itself, what words may 











The Foxglove. 


Woodruff. 
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tell of all its flush of lovely and graceful 
tints! All along through the copse of thick 
hazel and down every winding green path, 
the ground is fairly carpeted with thousands 
after thousands of pale yellow Primroses, 
delicate white Anemones, Blue-bells of 
dark azure, and green leaves of a dozen 
tender shades, all mixed and blended in 
wild profusion and endless beauty! If a 
stray shaft of sunlight chance to fall with 
slanting radiance down across the path, it’s 
like a glimpse of fairy-land, and one half 
expects to see, far down the broken vista, a 
troop of tiny revellers flitting hither and 
thither among the tall grass, like motes in 
the sunny air. But all fairy revels are by 
moonlight, and the sun is yet high in the 
heavens, the lark is far away up in the blue 
Atther at the very gates of heaven, 

“ And ever singing wins her liquid way.” 


Let us go back to the meadow and follow 
the little winding brook on her way down 
the valley, until she meets the broad river, 
and lost in the rushing water hurries on 
with a thousand ripples of joy towards the 
waves of the wide soa. And here a whole 
troop of new flowers will soon be ready to 
greet us ; new and endless varieties of colour, 
fragrance and beauty. There, at the edge 
of the little sandy pool, you will see the 
straggling stems of the blue Forget-me-not, 
already beginning to get ready for the leafy 
month of June, when the full wealth and 
glory of Summer will crown the whole coun- 
try side. Close by, at the foot of the haw- 
thorn tree, among the mossy grass, will peep 
out the white stars of the Woodruff; each 
tiny, erect stem, with its circlets or ruff, of 
about eight pointed leaves, crowned with a 
little spray of flowers. It is not, however, 
from her flowers that this dainty little plant 
gets, and deserves, her name of “ fragrant or 





















scented,” but 
from the 
whole stem 
and leaves 
which, if put 
into an old 
book for a 
week or two 
to dry, will 
fill the pages 
with the 
odour of 
newly- 
mown hay. 
Then, in 
the days of 
golden sun- 
shine, when 
the busy 
mowers are 
at work 
among the 
tall grass ; 
when the 
swallows are 
skimming 


with _ light 
and rapid 
wing alike 
through sun 
and shade, 
and every 


wandering 
breeze is rich 
with a thou- 
sand odours, 
all along by the brookside you will come 
upon clumps of tall and graceful Meadow- 
sweet, the true Queen of the meadows, 
whose quiet sway no rival will dare to dis- 
pute, though she may be half-hidden in a 
crowd of tangled and leafy sedge and 
bramble. 

Or, follow the wandering streamlet a mile 
farther down the valley until, having coursed 
noisily over a bit of sandy pebble, it tumbles 
all at once into a rocky basin of quiet water. 
The song of joy is over, the little waves are 
at rest, and all seems still and full of peace, 
up to the very roots of the great gnarled and 
twisted oak, which stretches her mighty 
boughs across the silent pool. And, here, 





The Harebell. 


new beauty and fresh delight await us. 
Over the glassy surface are spread the broad, 
shining leaves of the Water-lily, one of the 
fairest and noblest of English flowers ; the 
nymph of the waters, dwelling, as it were, 
apart in this quiet nook, opening her snowy 
crown only to the full sunshine at mid-day, 


AMONG THE FIELD FLOWERS. 





and closing it 
again towards 
evening, when 
she slowly sinks 
beneath the sur- 
face and hides all 
her beauty until 
the noon-tide of 
anew day. Then, 
in the full blaze 
of a July sun, 
however dazzling, 
she will again 
emerge in her 
bridal robe of 
white, and float 
upon the quiet 
waters until once 
ain the shadows 
begin to creep 
over mead, valley, 
and hill, 


“And all the air a 
solemn stillness holds,’’ 


ao 
ag 


As we wander 
farther and 
farther down the 
valley, it widens 
out into large, 
sweeping fields of 
yellow, waving 
corn. The breeze 
freshens here, and 
sweeps with rip- 





pling shadows \ 

over the waving | 

expanse. The —_witd Hyacinth, or Bluebell. 
sturdy Corn- 


cockle, with its handsome head of purple 
flowers, holds its own bravely against the 
wind ; but the ragged Poppy, in his flaunt- 
ing head-dress of scarlet and black, at the 
edge of the stony path, is nearly blown 
away. 

The tiny Myosotis arvensis hides her dimi- 
nished leaf and floweret under the modest 
sprays of Fumitory, which grows abundantly 
among the wheat-stalks, and will help to 
make up the daintiest nosegay of wild-flowers, 
with rose-colour tipped at the edge with a 
fringe of purple. Nor must we forget the 
tall, nodding Fox-glove (folks’ glove), with 
her spotted bells of purple, or more rarely 
white, high up in the stony hedge and in the 
open woodland glade, where a group of these 
royal flowers with a background of dark green 
offers as striking a picture of picturesque 
beauty as even the summer woods can supply. 

| Here, too, in many a quiet shady nook, often 
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among the golden Bed-straw, we shall find 
that loveliest of all lovely blossoms, the true 


Harebell, with its tiny bells of delicate azure | 


and fine slender stalk, dainty enough for the | 


daintiest of fairy chimes, when the winds are 
hushed and the music of the woods grows 
still. 


But, turn where we will and wander as | 


we may, in these days of goodly sunshine 
and shade, one supreme thought is with us 
wherever we go—the whole earth is filled 
and flooded with gracious beauty from the 
hands of Him who of old said, when all was 
finished, “Behold, it is very good!” No 
work or art or device of man can equal or | 
rival it; no human skill can paint with | 
colours like these ; no power crown the woods, 
hills, valleys, and plains with such gracious 
and perfect loveliness. Poets have sung of 
it, painters have tried to imitate it, preachers 
have said many things concerning it. But 
all fall far short of its excellence and per- 
fection. The wisest and best of men have 
found comfort and refreshing in searching 
out its treasures; the little child has laughed 
for very joy at its many delights, which 
never weary and never grow less. 

Some poets, indeed, have so deeply felt 
the radiant beauty of flowers and the sanctity 
of their life as to suffer not one to be plucked. 
Tt was a master of song who once wrote :— * | 

* W.S. Landor. 





“ They bring me tales of youth, and tones of love, 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
Whene’er their genius bids their life depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath, between my hands, 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold.” 


“ Flowers,” said Martin Luther, “talk to 
me of Him who made them ; they tell me of 
the old garden once in Eden, and of the 
brighter, fairer blossoms in the greater para- 
dise to come. What would the earth be 
like without them?” What would it, in- 
deed, have been like? From childhood to 
old age they have been with us, their fra- 
grance, grace, beauty of shape and colour, so 
long and so constantly, that we cannot realise 
what life without them would be. The 
brightness and glory and sunny radiance of 
field and wood, and mead and valley and 
hill all vanished, the pages of the glowing 
book of nature all stripped, dark, and bare! 
Yet even thus, hard as it is to realise, even 
thus might it have been with this green and 
lovely earth had the Maker and Fashioner of 
all so decreed. 

“ God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the lofty palm, 
Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 


For pleasure, luxury, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 





Not Fairy Workers. 






































Wherefore, then, wherefore were 
they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashianed with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night? 

Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to all, 
To beautify the earth! 

To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For He who careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him.” 


Yes, His care fails not ; 
the touch of His hand is 
immortal; the treasures 
of the green fields and 
woods abide. The plea- 
sure which they bestow, with lavish 
and loving abundance, is a true plea- 
sure, pure and unalloyed. The little 
Christian child who makes his first 
plaything of a faded flower or a string 


of wild daisies, may at last, as he lies down | 


in the bosom of the quiet earth, sleep in peace 
under the handful of snowy blossom which 
old friends and companions scatter in the 


dust that covers him. Only one short, swift | 
and the green sod will wear a robe | 





season, 
Woodmancote. 
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The Meadow-sweet. 
of beauty in memory of the sleeper. He is 
not dead after all, but sleepeth. He shall 


awake again. There shall be a new earth 
and a new heaven. Then shall he see Flowers, 
radiant and immortal, in the paradise of 
God. 








FIVE WOUNDS. 


By CLARA 


VE wounds I crave, that I may be 
Conformed to Him who died, 
And. die the death and live the life 
Of Christ the crucified. 


Oh, wound my hands, that I may yield 
Myself, my all, to Thee, 

And clasp Thine all in lowly faith 
In prayer and poverty. 


O precious wounding! It shall loose 
My hold on earth’s vain store, 
And, having nothing, I'll possess 
All things for evermore. 


Oh, wound my side—this heart’s o’erflow, 
This broken heart of mine, 

Its deep devotion, constant love, 
Be, Lord, for ever Thine ! 


THWAITES. 


Oh, wound my feet ; they shall forezo 
All self-willed paths to tread, 

And follow Thee through weal or woe 
Where’er Thy footsteps lead : 


For wounded feet may scale the heights, 
And win Thy lost ones there, 

And wounded feet may tread the depths 
Of darkness and despair. 


| And bring Thy healing to all depths ; 
And wounded hearts can love 

The most unlovely,—wounded hands 
In tenderest pity move. 


Oh, for Thy wounding! Let me be 
Conformed to Him who died, 
And die the death and live the life 





Of Christ the crucified. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was born 
June 24th, 1813, and died March 8th, 
1887. What happened between must be 
told by the biographer with all the advan- 
tage of time and distance, and the perspec- 
tive which they create. My simple purpose 
is to draw a few characteristic outlines by 
which those who never saw Mr. Beecher may 
obtain some general idea of his spirit and 
service. . 

I became personally acquainted: with Mr. 
Beecher in 1863, when, as the fiery cham- 
pion of Union and Emancipation, he de- 
livered a series of addresses in this country, 
which amazed even his bitterest opponents 
by the largeness of their information and the 
intensity of their earnestness. I met him 
again in America in 1873 when he spoke at 
the great meetings of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in New York. The speech which he 


delivered on that occasion, on the subject of 
the Pulpit and the Age, was to my mind a 
typical speech in every particular, alike for 
its intellectual force, its emotional tenderness, 
its latent humour, and its thorough grasp of 
the necessities of religious evolution and pro- 
gress. In 1881 I spent a week with Mr. 
Beecher as his guest at Peekskill, on the Hud- 
son River ; and again, in 1884, I spent another 
week in the same place in the same capacity. 
In 1886, when Mr. Beecher came to England, 
he came straight to my house, and there re- 
mained six weeks. Besides sojourning with us 
for the period, my wife and I joined him in his 
journeys at various points, such as Bowness, 
Moffat, Glasgow, Newcastle, Sunderland, and 
Stockton. 

These facts are cited to show what oppor- 
tunity I have had of forming a complete and 
just opinion, not only of the outer life, but 
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By Messrs. Elliot and Fry. 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 


of the interior action of this distinguished | 
man. Surely with such a body of evidence | 
and illustration one ought to be able to form 
a clear judgment of the most prominent fea- | 
tures of Mr. Beecher’s manifold character. 

The sum-total of my judgment is, that “ Take 

him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon | 
his like again.” Take him in theology, bo- 

tany, agriculture, medicine, physiology, and | 
modern philosophy, and it might be thought 

from the range of his reading and the accu- | 
racy of his information that he had made a 
speciality of each. Indeed, it is known that 
he has so talked to specialists that they have 
themselves supposed that they were con-| 


ferring with a man of their own standing. 
As a preacher, I believe the whole pulpit of 
the world would give him the palm. When 
Charles Kingsley heard him he sat and wept 
like a child through the whole discourse, 
and when it was concluded he said, “ Mr. 
Beecher has said the very things I have been 
trying to say ever since I entered the Chris- 
tian pulpit.” The Dean of Canterbury said 
to Mr. Beecher himself, “ There is one thing, 
Mr. Beecher, for which we must all thank 
you, and that is for what you have taught 


| us respecting the Fatherhood of God.” When 


he went through England and Scotland he 
was hailed on every hand by ministers who 
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bore the most grateful testimony to the happy 
influence which his ministry had exercised 
upon their spiritual life. Nothing touched 
Mr. Beecher more deeply than testimony of 
this kind. He confessed to me that it was 
a great surprise to him to find so many young 
ministers touched with such a spirit of thank- 
fulness. In all the testimony there was not 
mere admiration of intellectual genius, which 
is worth little or nothing as the case may be ; 
there was deep spiritual appreciation of spi- 
ritual influences, and it was expressed with 
self-control and tenderness, which added 
greatly to its value. The following quota- 
tion from a letter written at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, will have interest for Church of 
England readers in particular :— 


“T have just returned from service at the 
parish church. Iwent there forthe musical ser- 
vice, which when well rendered always affects 
me. This morning the music was good, and I 
had one of Paul’s visions, and was caught up, 
if not to the seventh heaven, yet very high. 
Indeed, I was lifted into the realm higher than 
sense, and amid emotions that could never 
be translated into ideas or formed into words, 
The past, the present, the future seemed to 
be as one; and life, freed from its earthly 
habiliments, seemed to spread itself abroad 
with fulness and mobility, and to flash here 
and there, as thought and emotion now do 
in our best hours. These hours of exaltation 
are great harvest-fields, full of things ‘not 
lawful to be uttered.’ In our ordinary moods 
we are so much under the influence of matter- 
truths—of time and fact and physical law and 
logic—that we hardly guess what the free 
life is, just beyond and above our bodily 
life. Iam always strangely affected by the 
musical ‘Amen.’ Its swell and cadence bring 
tears, and lift me like an incoming wave. 
Then in such worship my mother always 
seems brought near me, and quiets in a de- 
gree the inappeasable hunger of the heart, 
which has all my life long at certain times 
made me lonesome and miserable. You know 
that my mother was reared in the Episcopal 
Church.” 


Mr. Beecher, even at seventy-three years 
of age, never tired of talking about his mother, 
forming images of her, and imagining what 
she would do and say under given circum- 
stances. <A heart so filial needed no tribute 
as to its moral excellence. In this sacred 
emotion we find one element of Mr. Beecher’s 





touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin.” It was not, however, without its perils, 
for where tears are spontaneous laughter is 
seldom reluctant. When I first heard Mr. 
Beecher in the pulpit I was struck by the 
union of the pathetic and the humorous. 
Sitting immediately in front of him, I had a 
full view of all the action of his face, and 
could follow the emotion which was depicted 
there wave by wave. Now the face was 
lighted up like a glorious morning ; suddenly 
it was darkened with a gracious cloud ; then 
came the rain of tears, and whilst the tears 
were coursing each other down the cheeks a 
stroke of humour lighted up the eyes, and 
made the whole countenance like an April day. 
Taking that speech throughout, it certainly 
formed the finest exhibition of English elo- 
quence to which it was ever my delight to 
listen. The following extract will speak for 
itself as to Mr. Beecher’s power of observa- 
tion and spontaneity of feeling. The letter 
is dated from York. 


“We arrived to a late dinner, and then 
two good hours’ sleep; and now, as even- 
ing falls, a silvery mist is stealing down. 
From my back windows rises the cathedral, 
like a dream-picture, and fragments of 
St. Mary’s Abbey are seen through the 
trees. All the intervening ground is free 
from buildings and park-like. There is no 
sound, not even of evening birds, and the sil- 
very atmosphere gives to the whole prospect 
the appearance of wonderful softness and in- 
distinctness, which destroys the hard lines and 
rigid outlines, and one can hardly tell where 
the earth ends and the heavens begin. It is 
in such moods as this inspires that I almost 
lose a sense of bodily conditions, and live in 
the air, and in the invisible beyond. You 
quote Elia, and wonder if we shall hereafter 
retain our identity, and carry our best earthly 
affections with us. I choose to think that 
we shall. There is a vast amount of super- 
stition connected with the hereafter, and 
there is no dogmatic teaching in Scripture. 
All that is said of the future is dramatic, 
poetic, dream-like. It has to me the air of 
such instruction as mothers give to inquisitive 
children, talking down to them, and likening 
high things to the ideas of childhood. The 
substance of it all is, to me, that we shall 
live again, that we shall know as we are 
known, that we shall rise to a conscious inter- 
course with Jesus, that the highest condition 
of mind will exist, that all that part of earthly 
life that was necessary to the problem of 


truest power. That emotion was “The one | emergence from matter to mind and spirit 
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will be done away with—the mould as it 
were broken, that the soul might find itself 
unhampered. That we shall remember our 
earthly lives and loves I do not doubt, and 
that they who were most perfectly united on 
earth will be near to each other consciously 
in heaven I cannot doubt. But all these 


surmises of the future condition and experi- | 


ence of the future existence lie in a silvery 
uncertainty of definite outline, as this land- 


impossible to get out. There was another 
element, less heroic, but of some weight. 
The compensation of lecturing enabled me to 

. indulge in the exquisite luxury of giving 
away things. I have realised deeply that 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,.’” 


Whilst Mr. Beecher was in Scotland he 
received the sad tidings of his brother’s death, 
and referring to that event he writes thus :—' 


scape does before my eyes now as the even- 


ing draws on.” 


In England lecturing is not so much of a | 
regular profession as it is in America. Many | 


persons here have wondered that a man like 


Mr. Beecher should go up and down the | 
country spending so much time in delivering | 


lectures. Such people, however, naturally 
occupy the English point of view, and do not 
regard the circumstances as they would be 
regarded in the United States. On this point 
Mr. Beecher makes a reference towards the 
conclusion of the following extract :— 


“T am growing very discontented. 
am I racing and chasing through England, 
seeing almost nothing ; passing by memorable 
places, declining cordial invitations : talking, 
talking, talking until I could almost wish that 


I was dumb. . . . Why doI do it then? I) 


can hardly tell. I think it is partly habit, 
partly for the sake of preaching, for that comes 
nearer to a reality to me than almost any- 


thing else in this dreamy world, which goes | 


roaring on in eternal noise, and seems like an 
ocean of waves that rise only to subside 
again; whose calm is only a rest between 
storms, and whose storms do nothing, accom- 
plish nothing. Well! Why, if things be 
so, should one go about in a vain show ! 
Largely it is habit. When in my own land 
great questions of Right, Justice, Liberty, 


Patriotism were agitated, and the great mass | 
of educated men and ministers were timid, or | 


overborne by reason of weakness, my soul 
was fired, and I gloried in a chance to testify 
to great principles. Especially did I glory 
that God had given me strength of body and 
gifts of mind, which enabled me to say things 
which people did not want to hear, but needed 
tohear. I had a kind of joy in unpopularity 
for the truth’s sake, and so things went on— 


the anti-slavery struggle, the threat of war, | 
war itself, the reconstruction of our shattered | 


affairs, until, after so many years, I found 


that our people looked to me, in some degree, | 


as authority on all the moral aspects of 
' national affairs. Once in the stream it seemed 


Here | 


“My brother’s death hangs like a softened 
cloud over me. Of ten children of my father’s 
that grew to manhood, this is the third that 
has gone. The others will soon, in turn, be 
summoned. Iwaitmyturn. Ihave but one 
wish—that it may not be too long delayed. 
For, well—it is not left with me to determine, 
but only to accept. . . . God be thanked for 
Scotland! Men say that it was Calvinism 
which made its people what they have been 
and are. No—they have given to Calvinism 
its reputation. It worked on congenial mate- 
rial, it may be shaped by it, but did not create 
it. Calvinism, in stormy times and rude 
ages, is good, as chain-mail was, but, like it, 
in milder days and sweeter lives, it is a bur- 
den without benefit, and much cumbrance. 
Amen! Aberdeen—Thursday and Friday: 
| What a charming city! It is clean. Its 
buildings white. The bright granite takes 
the place of the dull and cheerless brown and 
black buildings of the south. If seems like 
New England, only finer buildings, and all 
stone. .. . I send a slip about Carlyle. It 
| fits my opinion. I never could get along with 

his heartless savagery.” 


| 


But was Mr. Beecher popular only abroad ; 
was he a mere curiosity whom people must 
see once, and then be done with for ever? 
How did Mr. Beecher stand in the midst of 
his own people and his own city? It will 
be allowed that a man cannot be forty years 
in one place, occupying a position of the 
utmost conspicuousness, without people know- 
ing a good deal of his spirit, life, and pur 
pose. Fair-minded readers will be glad to 
know how a man is viewed by those who have 
known him longest and best. Take the fol- 
lowing extract as an answer :— 


“T enclose some extracts from our Brook- 
lyn papers to show you how my own 
Brooklyn citizens regard your friend. I 
|am proud of their affection and enthu- 
/siasm. Any community can kindle a 
| flash of excitement, but after forty years, 
and such years, and through such vicissitudes 
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and controversies, to have such a testimony 
is very gratifying.” ‘“ Was there ever a 
church of such kindness and good sense as 
Plymouth? When we sailed for Europe the 
great congregation accompanied us down 
to the harbour. When we returned they 
took into consideration the uncertainty of 
our arrival, the unhappy condition in which 
we should come dripping from the sea, and 
‘the general unfitness to be overwhelmed 
with company, and so, in the prayer-meet- 
ing preceding our arrival, it was arranged 
that no public reception should be attempted, 
and that the whole weck there should be ab- 
stinence from visiting us at home. But on 
Friday night at the regular prayer-meeting, 
as I entered the room, the whole audience 
rose in a quiet way until I reached the plat- 
form and sat down. Not a word was spoken, 
the audience was about eleven hundred. Such 
a thing had never been done before, and it 
was very simple but very affecting. I thought 
that my reception was complete, but on Sun- 
day morning, when I entered the church, 
not dreaming of any ceremony, the whole 
audience rose and sang the doxology. My 
platform was like a garden in the Orient— 
palms, roses, chrysanthemums covered it, 
ran up the back, and spread themselves 
along the choir gallery, and climbed the 
organ front, while before my reading desk 
avast cluster of roses, some three feet in 
diameter (the bunch not the rose) swelled 
out in wonderful beauty. It was Communion 
Sunday, and the table was spread in white 
simplicity just beyond the array. It made 
me think, though there was no design in it, 
of Christ’s sepulchre in a garden. I was 
very much affected, and the whole morning 
was full of suppressed feeling. A great 
shaking of hands followed the benediction, 
and we did not get out of the church for 
nearly an hour !” 


Owing to a persuasion long-continued and 
most urgent of many friends, Mr. Beecher 
concluded a contract to finish his “ Life of 
Christ” by a specified date. I knew well 
how much he preferred the open air to the 
limited library, and how much of his reading 
he did out of doors rather than in a seden- 
tary position at his desk or over the fireside. 
He seemed to need all the exhilaration and 
comfort of outside life, and therefore he gave 
up that elegant leisure which so many public 
men highly and properly set store by. The 
“Life of Christ,” however, could only be 
finished by a strenuous effort at the desk ; 
so he equipped himself for his toil. and 





wrote thus respecting his arrangements and 
outlook :— 


“T had my snug room up-stairs, and am 
working cosily and every day on my ‘Life 
of Christ,’ which, like the buds of spring, is 
beginning to swell, like the returning birds 
is beginning to sing, like the grass is be- 
ginning to grow and is already very green. 
But I am hopeful.” 


Could any man die more worthily, more 
seasonably, and with a more confirmed and 
hopeful assurance of heaven, than in the 
very act of writing the “Life of the Son of 
God”? How the name of Jesus Christ 
always excited every sensibility of Mr. 
Beecher’s higher nature! It was almost im- 
possible for him to pronounce that name 
without tears immediately testifying to the 
depth of his feeling. This was seen to some 
degree in public, but I have heard his sob in 
the secrecy of private communion when the 
conversation has turned upon the person and 
work of the Saviour of the world. That 
Saviour the illustrious preacher now looks 
upon, and now he sees the glory which Christ 
had with the Father before the world began. 
All his mistakes are corrected, all his in- 
complete views are perfected, all his aspira- 
tion is answered in an infinite benediction, 
and all his desire to toil for Christ is sa- 
tisfied by enlargement of sphere. Mr. 
Beecher has only gone out of our mortal 
sight; he is nearer to us now than ever he 
could have been in the flesh. I love to think 
of him as close beside me, taking an interest 
in my work, and doing for others what he is 
doing for myself—stimulating me by many a 
sacred memory, and alwaystelling me that 
truth is larger than it has yet been known to 
be, and that the more we know the more we 
are convinced of our own ignorance. I repeat 
my judgment, that Mr. Beecher is one of the 
greatest, truest, purest souls the world has 
ever known. If he had faults, then he was 
but human ; if we are to look for excellencies 
rather than for faults, we should be so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of almost un- 
equalled virtues as to have no time or 
care to hunt up the flaws and faults which 
are to be found on the most perfect character 
not yet in heaven. 


“In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not cee, 
Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight affraye 
Proudly emulous of honour, steadfastly on wisdom set ; 
These six virtues in the nature of a noble soul are met ; 
Whoso hath them, gem and glory of the three wide worlds 


is he; 
a she that bore him, she who nursed him on 
her knee.”’ 
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INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS. 
a Sermon preached before x Co-Operative Congress. 
By tue REV. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon or Sr. Pavt’s. 


“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other.”—Sr. Matraew vi. 24. 

UR Lord, according to the arrangement | pass by—a candle, not hidden under a bushel 
of events in the Gospel of St. Mat- | but set in a candlestick, visible, inevitable, 
thew, addressed these words to those whom | unapologetic—a thing that cannot be hid do 
He had drawn out of the loose and scattered | what they may. Even though it should be 
crowd that followed His footsteps in tumul- | expedient or safe to avoid notice, yet the 
tuous disarray—to those whom now, for the | risk must be run: opposition, indignation, 


| 


first time, after a long night of prayer and 

meditation in the silence and solemnity of | 
the brooding hills, He had organized into a| 
definite body, under the assigned leadership | 
of the twelve. “He had had compassion on | 
the multitude,” so we read, as He saw it, 
struggling and bewildered, moving in vague 
wonder behind His feet, ignorantly straying 
as sheep that have no shepherd. So stray- 
ing, men are but a mob, however high the | 
impulses that are dimly stirring and com- 
pelling them. They only cease to be a mob 
when the compelling force which is felt alive 


persecution—these make openness perilous, 
yet, for all this, secrecy is impossible: men 
will persecute, they will be offended ; it can- 
not be helped ; “ yea, rather, blessed are ye, 
so persecuted they the prophets.” Such risk 
as this cannot be avoided ; for the city set 
on a hill cannot but be seen, and if seen the 
offence is certain. ‘Blessed are ye when 
men persecute you: Lift up your heads.” 
And then he announces the new law by 
which it shall be guided and governed—the 
law of righteousness, rigid and exacting, ex- 


ceeding the strictness of Scribe or Pharisee 


in the secret places of the soul has manifested |—a law which carries forward the moral 
itself in formative activity; has gathered | demands made amid the thunderclouds of 
itself together into an organic structure ; | Sinai, until they embrace or encompass the 
has shaped for itself a bodily form in which | entire range of man’s instinct, and thought, 
it can move, and act, and grow. And our /and feeling. Not one germinant movement 
Lord, therefore, makes, under the pressure that tends towards sin can the new law per- 
of compassion, the great step—the new ad-| mit or condone—no one motion of un- 
vance. He will not only rouse emotion; | brotherly contempt, no one base glance of 
He will also organize it into shapely and the wandering eye—for the covenant of 
substantial existence. In the morning He | Sinai, in requiring holiness, of necessity can 
came down from the mountain peak, and | make no terms with sin: it demands its 
there, on the level uplands, high above the | absolute exclusion: it seeks in man the 
Galilean sea, “He called unto Him whom | image of God himself. The covenant which 
He would, and chose and ordained twelve.” | establishes friendship between God and man 
He formed out of the gathered masses a dis-| asks necessarily of man the sinlessness of 
tinct and formal society; a new kingdom | God, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your 
among the inhabitants of the earth, with | Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

chieftains, and rule, and order; and to this; So He promulgated His new command- 
society, this assembly of faithful men, this | ment—He, the new Moses, from the new 





young and germinal Church, He delivered 
the great sermon in which He laid down the 
principles of this new citizenship—the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

He spoke of the character that was 
stamped on each member of this great 
Brotherhood, blessing it ten times. He 
spoke of its high and alarming responsibili- 
ties now that it should be no longer a vague 
and hidden possibility, but had become an 
actual and active fact upon the arena of 
human history—a city set on a hill, which 
men could not ignore or deny, or neglect or 


| mount of the laws ; and then, as His eye fell 
| on the customs and habits of piety, on the 
| spiritual practices, exercises, discipline of the 
| religious world of Judaism, these, too, He 
would refashion, and purge, and complete ; 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, there lurks in 
them the hidden worm of self-complacency, 
of self-seeking, which gnaws at the vital 
roots of all religious endeavour, the worm 
'that withers, and spoils, and devours, and 
corrupts—“ Be ye not as the hypocrites ; 
take heed that thou do not thy alms to be 
seen of men; pray unto thy Father which 
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seeth in secret.” A searching, vigorous sense 
of a Father’s eye, which seeth in secret, can 
alone hold this world of pious habit sound, 
and free, and pure. 

And then a new problem presents itself. 
This new kingdom, this spiritual society— 
with its springs of life far hidden in God— 
with its laws ; its habits ; its motions all set 
to the music of heaven, this kingdom, not of 
this world, into which pass all those who 
find this earth no more a pleasant abiding 
place, all that mourn and hunger, all the 
weak and the forlorn; this kingdom in 
which the will of God the Father shall be 
dominant and effective, shall be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven; this strange 
new kingdom of perfect righteousness—how 
will it deal with the gifts, and needs, and 
riches of this human world in which we 
breathe the breath of toil, and ‘‘ go forth to 
our work and our labour until the evening ?” 
With what eye will the believer look out 
from his spiritual home upon the busy and 
tumultuous scene in which men seek for food 
and clothing, glory and wealth ! 

The question is pressing—is momentous ; 
and the Lord of the kingdom has for it a 
strong and decisive answer. He goes back 
first to the deep ground work of our nature. 
Whatever be the complication; whatever 
the hesitation ; whatever the exact intricacy 
of application, one principle stands absolutely 
sure. At any rate, in all moral action man 
is wholly single. He cannot in that single 
self, which is the root and base of all will, 
and all affection, in that unique and organic 
self, whence arises all the force that makes 
his intention, and quickens his impulsive ac- 
tivities, and prompts his imagination, and 
braces his desires—he cannot there suller 
division. He cannot there permit or retain 
divided government. 

It is not merely the weakness of disrup- 
tion that our Lord singles out and condemns. 
It is rather the impossibility that the disrup- 
tion should continue. ‘No man can serve 
two masters.” Man cannot abide divided. 
Inevitably he makes for self, unity. 

For what is his life? His life is no fixed 
and deliberate arrangement which he can 
separate into distinct portions; no house 
with severed chambers each narrowed, and 
known, and apart, in and out of which he 
can pass at definite moments, and can vary 
as he goes his thoughts and his intentions 
according to the change in his position ; 
according to the conditions amidst which 
for the moment he stands. Nay, life is no 
fixed thing at all. Life is a movement, a 





process, a growth ; and a movement, a growth 
can only be in one direction or in another. 
A man’s moral value lies wholly in the cha- 
racter of the tendency which dominates and 
determines his prevailing advance. The 
question that the moral law asks is, not so 
much what has a man actually done. If so, 
the answer might vary from day to day, 
from hour to hour. He has done a thousand 
things of infinite variety, this to-day and 
that to-morrow ; and one is good, another 
bad, one better, another worse. But the 
question that the Spirit urges is far different. 
Whither does he tend, this man? What is 
the set of his main currents? What motions 
are those which are gathering force? what 
which are losing? What mental change is 
there to be detected at work? What is the 
star by which he steers? What is the aim 
to which he most constantly recurs? What 
is there in him which, as the days pass, 
amid the dance and whirl of circumstances, 
still digs its roots deeper, and wraps its fibres 
more continuously round his being? What 
is there which, with whatever pauses or re- 
actions, with strange recurrence and frequent 
resistance, perhaps, yet still, for all that, is 
slowly and steadily loosening its hold, weak- 
ening its efficacy, dying out of its ancient 
pre-eminence, losing its splendour of colour, 
its pride of power? This change, this slow, 
increasing change, this is the moral test, this 
is the sole spiritual reality. And this change 
cannot be double; it tends one way or the 
other. A man therefore cannot morally stand 
still, The very act of standing still intensi- 
fies a habit; and that is a moral change. 
““No man can serve two masters, for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, 
or he will hold to the one and despise the 
other.” 

This is a law of moral life, and therefore 
it is impossible that the spiritual purpose 
that has once laid hold of a man’s soul should 
tolerate any movement in that soul that runs 
counter to its own. It cannot suffer mo- 
tions, aims, directions, and tendencies alien 
to itself to intrude into its dominions, or 
interrupt its predominance. Any such 
counter forces of necessity weaken it, dis- 
hearten it, defeat it, curb it. For the man 
who is sensitive to these alien motions is the 
same essential man whom the spiritual pur- 
pose claims for itself. He cannot divide 
himself in half. He acts wholly in each 
action of body and of spirit, and so acting, 
his whole being is touched and affected by 
the character of the motion which determines 
the action. If these motives have been othe 
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than spiritual, then the inner self of the 
spiritual man is tainted, deterred, disturbed, 
restrained; its motions are weakened ; its 
controlling power is limited and disarranged ; 
its voice is silenced ; its career hindered ; its 
love insulted ; it suffers loss; it falls back 
worsened and affronted. The man who acts 
under earthly impulses is so far removed 
out of spiritual direction; he is made less 
sensitive to its control, less susceptible to its 
touch. There is less response to its call; 


less reliance on its handling ; less quickness | 
under its suggestions ; less intimacy with its | 


mind; less sympathy with its emotions. 


Every hour, every minute, in which he is | 


separate from the immediate dominion of 
spirit, in which he attends to other appeals, 
and works on other purposes, and lays him- 
self open to other possibilities, is a direct 
check, a direct hostility, to the prevalence of 
the spirit over him. When he returns from 
his excursion abroad into these foreign re- 
gions of life, he returns a worse citizen of 


the kingdom of heaven ; something has now | 
got to be undone, the effects of the excursion | 


to be wiped out, a recovery over his soul to 
be won, a renewing of spiritual forces to re- 
place the waste that has occurred. This is 
the law, and this being so, whatever the 
difficulties, this at least is for ever impossi- 
ble; it is impossible for the citizen of the 
heavenly kingdom to abandon the consider- 
ation of the condition of this kingdom in his 
dealings with earth. It is impossible that 
he should be a different man in affairs of 
worldly life from that which he is in the 
affairs of heaven. It isimpossible for him to 
treat of earth on conditions and motives of 
its own other than those which in truth 
belong to the divine city of righteousness. 
It is impossible for him to cut himself in 
half, and be one thing towards the world 
and another towards God. 

What then is to be done? The answer is 
simple. If you are at all a citizen of heaven, 
you are so absolutely and throughout. You 
are one and the same man in every conceiv- 
able action. Carry, therefore, into your 
earthly dealings, into your human activities, 
the temper—single, entire, alone—of the 
Divine citizenship. Allow no other consider- 
ation place than would befit the halls of 
heaven. Here on earth, in all the detail of 
business, under the hurry of business, act 
with a whole and undivided mind; act with 
the character which, through Christ, you 
will have before angel and archangel and all 
the company of heaven. Allow no other 
alien purpose place. Seek one thing only— 


| the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
| Seek, and ask no questions further ; no more 
| than the swallow asks what will be its food 
for the morrow; than the lily asks with 
what colour it shall be clothed. Will such 
action be improvident—be fruitless ? Surely 
the same Father in Heaven who asks this 
divine action of you created also the earth in 
which you live? And, if so, earth will not 
be unresponsive ; its laws and its rules will 
coincide with yours ; God is the same God in 
it and in you. Act then for Him, and in 
Him, and in Him only; and He will sce 
that the action attains its due reward. He 
works there in the world; He will provide. 
Your Heavenly Father knoweth that we 
| have need of these things. Food and cloth- 
ing! They will come. “All these things 
shall be added unto you.” Let God see to 
results. You can trust Him if He is the 
good Father, Lord of earth as well as Lord 
of heaven. The birds do not find themselves 
foodless, because they ask no questions of to- 
morrow ; nor do the lilies find themselves 
undraped ; they do but live and the food 
comes, they grow and the colours arrive. 
Food shall be found and clothing. The earth 
shall be won and possessed. It is your heri- 
tage—the heritage of the trustful and the 
meek. Your action will win results, here 
and now. But one thing only is impossible 
—that these results should be in any sense 
the motive with which you act—that earthly 
success shall in any sense determine your in- 
tention. It is impossible that in any action, 
however earthly, you can drop your heavenly 
character—that you can cease to be for that 
moment a member of Christ, a citizen of the 
Kingdom—that you can suspend the motions 
of untainted righteousness. It cannot be 
done. You cannot serve a doubtful and 
divided service. No! Our Lord reads us 
through and through. He knows, He sees, 
He pronounces; you cannot own a double 
allegiance; “you cannot serve God and 
mammon.” 

Dear friends, this law, which Christ de- 
livers from above, out of the authority of 
one who reads the mind of the creating 
Father, and of one who knows human nature 
in its original conception, in its eternal va- 
lidity; this same law you, as I understand 
you, have discovered and apprehended from 
below, by the light of wide and careful 
| observations, through the pressure of a large 
‘and intricate experience. It is in this that 

you oppose yourselves to other schools of poli- 
| tical economy, to other ideals of national life. 
(To be continued.) 











A SAINT. 


ms penne the beloved Persis,” said St. Paul 
To the Church at Rome ; and thee, saint of to-day, 
We greet, thus meeting on life’s common way. 
No shining task is thine, observed of all : 
Thou toilest screened within thy garden small. 
Thy plot of ground tended with faithful care- 
Thy hearthstone white, thy children taught their prayer — 
Happier thy husband than the squire in hall. 
Thy cap’s a nimbus round thy honest head ; 
Eye upon work is as in worship bent ; 
Prayer thy grave face, thine arms in toil outspread ; 
That gathered fruit into the basket shed 
An offering poured to God doth represent. 
“Much in the Lord thou, too, hast labouréd !” 
WALTER MORISON. 








(J.F, Millet, Morgan Collection, New York 


‘No shining task is thine, observed of all: 
Thou toile eened within thy garden small.” 
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THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 


By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER XI.—ON THE ROAD. 


ee gendarme’s visit not only broke up 
| the party, but it broke up its temper as 
well. Everybody from that moment seemed 
to grow angry and brutal. Stirred up out of 
its lazy, sunshiny life in the open fields into 
enforced activity, the Krebs company came 
out in very ugly colours. They quarrelled 
furiously with each other, as if everyone 
but themselves were responsible for the 
break-up; they seemed within an ace of 
fighting over merest trifles ; they filled the 
warm air as they travelled heavily along 
with sounds of shouting and cursing. 

The women were no gentler under the vexa- 
tion of having to “ move on” than the men. 
Indeed, they seemed, if possible, harder and 
more selfish. Madame Krebs literally stormed 
with rage at finding herself obliged to turn 
her back to the gay little capital, whence 
came the supplies of chocolate and incom- 
parable pastry that so delighted her. Her 
aged mother, whose voice had scarce been 
heard as long as she had been left in peace to 
smoke her pipe and sip cold coffee under the 
caravan, now asserted herself as unpleasantly 
as anyone. Her cracked old voice was heard, 
high above the rest, calling down the curses 
of heaven, first upon the Brussels authorities, 
then upon somebody else for having no more 
tobacco to give her, then upon the inoffen- 
sive horses for not going faster. Ah, the 
poor horses! how many a brutal kick and 
stripe they got these times just as a let-off 
for the angry passions of their masters! 

And Lallie—well, of course, Lallie was just 
her old self; clever in getting the best of every- 
thing on the journey, nothing backward in 
disputing for tit-bits and easiest places with 
her elders by means of fisticuffs if strong 
language did not avail; she contrived, it 
seemed, in spite of everything, to be happy, 
and to enjoy herself. She was certainly the 
best off and the most indulged of the party. 
She had her bags of silver and gold to resort 
to at any moment. If the circus stew-pot 
was not to her liking at dinner-time, or if 
the wine had turned sour on the way, Lallie 
had but to wait till they came to the next 
hotel or wine-shop to get soup or wine such 
as she did like. 

The knowledge that she was in posses- 
sion of money made the Krebs company 
more respectful and indulgent to the selfish 
XVI—23 


|and hot-tempered English girl than they 
otherwise would have been. She occasion- 
ally flung a packet of tobacco amongst the 
men when she .wanted the amusement of 
seeing them rush for it, and almost shed each 
other’s blood in the scramble for such a prize ; 
she would occasionally dispense wine and 
fruit and other luxuries to the Krebs party, 
just to show them how rich she was, and 
how independent she was of Mr. Krebs and 
his show if she liked to leave them. 

It seemed at first dangerous that anyone 
in this mixed crew should be in possession 
of wealth, but Lallie took care to display 
sometimes the muzzle of a small pistol she 
kept loaded in the bosom of her gown, be- 
sides a sharp-bladed knife that everyone 
knew would be ruthlessly used against any 
one who attempted to tamper with her ill- 
gotten riches. 

It followed, as a matter of course that 
amongst such people the most timid and 
frail would fare the worst. Bonnie was 
this one. She followed the caravans for 
miles over the hard stones on bare and 
bleeding feet because she feared rough 
words and kicks if she asked to be driven. 
She often went hungry because she was 
too timid to ask for bread; she tried to 
keep out of sight and out of everybody’s 
way, for she saw how everything that was 
defenceless and weak seemed to irritate and 
goad these people into cruelty. Twenty 
times a day she saw the poor horses lashed 
till their flesh quivered, and even the little 
offenceless lark had been made to suffer. 

On the evening of the departure from the 
field the “prince” had come upon it on the 
grass, hopping nimbly about in its tiny cage. 
With wanton cruelty he had taken it up and 
hurled it, cage and all, as far as he could across 
the field, and when with tears and trembling 
Bonnie stole up to where it lay, she found 
it crouched up in the farthest corner of the 
cage, with its heart palpitating and one of 
its legs broken. She had carried it away, 
out of sight, under the hedge, and bound up 
the little broken limb with string and rag 
as well as she could, and then her anxiety 
was how to take the lark with her and keep 
it out of sight. The cruel boy who had 
captured it meant to leave it behind as a 
done-for and useless thing ; if he came across 
it again and found that it had followed him 
in its little rough cage, with its broken leg 
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and all, because somebody in the party loved 
it, would he not be certain to mark it down 
for destruction ? 

Bonnie went through tortures every day, 
fearing that the “ prince ” would spy it out. 
She hid it in all sorts of places—sometimes 
under the caravans, amongst the swinging 
corn-bags, sometimes inside,, sometimes under 
the drivers’ seats—anywhere where she 
could thrust it most easily after tending it. 
She was never afraid of her pet proclaim- 
ing itself by singing—no, the little lark 
never sang. Hunched up in its cage, 
with the roof pressing low over its head, 
making all dark, singing had become with 
it a lost art; it had left its song away 
behind it over the blue seas amongst the 
corn-lands in western England. How to 
feed it every day and tend its injured leg 
was often a puzzle for Bonnie; she saved 
crumbs from her own food for it, and got 
water out of the brooks as they travelled 
along, but she was ever in fear of being seen 
drawing the cage out from its hiding-place 
or putting it back again. Yes, everything 
was painful and strange ; the shepherd's child 
was proving the truth of God’s words, “ The 
way of transgressors is hard.” 

As they proceeded on their journey, far- 
ther out from Brussels, neither the temper 
nor condition of the circus troupe im- 
proved—each, in fact, became worse, for 
everybody looked askance at the noisy, 
quarrelsome lot; and as soon as the news 
spread that they had got a savage bear with 
them, the people in the villages and towns 
they passed through seemed desirous to have 
as few dealings with them as possible, and 
the Krebs party found it difficult at times to 
get meat and bread and other necessaries. 
But the “prince” used to make early morn- 
ing raids on the farmhouses and orchards 
and bring eggs and chickens and fruit of the 
finest to the circus larder, which were de- 
molished with just as much relish by Krebs 
and company as if they had been honestly 
bought and paid for. Sometimes Lallie 
joined the “ prince” in these dishonest forag- 
ing expeditions ; she liked the excitement of 
them, and would come back and keep the 
company in roars of laughter while she re- 
lated to them—mostly by signs—her adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes over walls and 
through windows, with a fat hen clucking 
under her arm, infuriated farmers and far- 
mers’ Wives after her in nightcap and gown. 

Once or twice, to her humiliation and 
burning shame, Bonnie was roused up from 
the corner where she was sleeping to go and 





| 


keep watch for Lallie and the “prince” while 
they stole. It never crossed her mind to 
refuse ; she knew she would be half killed if 
she did, and the fear of offending Lallie, to 
whom she still clung, was strong upon her. 

Lallie did protect her in a manner. Early 
in the journey she had shown her knife to a 
man who had pushed Bonnie roughly aside, 
and no one after that seemed inclined to 
hurt her in Lallie’s presence, though many a 
slap and kick they gave her at other times. 

Lallie’s protection, however, was spasmodic 
and incomplete; she only afforded it when 
the humour seized her, and trdubled herself 
not a bit about Bonnie’s general welfare. 
She let her walk till her feet bled; she let 
her get food, or not, as she could; she let 
her take her chance in everything, and by 
doing so Lallie Spens felt that she was 
taking a yet ampler and deeper revenge 
upon Beth. 

All the while they were travelling along 
the dusty roads there was in Bonnie’s 
miserable little heart that thought which 
from the first had kept her up—the fallacious 
hope planted there by Lallie, that she was 
going to become rich, and, with a fortune 
would be able to make up for all at home. 

Each time the circus halted at any place, 
Bonnie watched eagerly for the tent-poles 
to come out, as a sign they were going to 
stop and give an entertainment; but at no 
town or village did they halt for more than 
one night. 

“Why do they never stop and show the 
people Cinderella?” asked Bonnie wearily 
one evening. 

“Because the people won’t have us—that’s 
why. The pleece keep sending on word 
about us, and they’re afraid of the bear,” 
answered Lallie. ‘You'll have enough of 
Cinderella by-and-by, I can tell you, never 
fear.” And Lallie laughed as if she knew 
something that Bonnie did not know. 

At last, after what seemed an endless 
time to Bonnie, the circus troupe did come 
to a standstill in the very middle of 
one hot day; the horses were unhar- 
nessed, the tents were put up, and every- 
thing was done as on the first halt in 
the field outside Brussels. 

The place they had come to now was no 
field, but a waste piece of ground, a sort of 
no-man’s-land on the outskirts of a large 
forest, far removed from any town, two 
miles from any village, and in such com- 
plete solitude and isolation, that it seemed 
indeed that they had found a spot at last 


| where they could rest without fear of 
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mayors, or gendarmes, or other human in- 
terference. Stamboul might roar his loudest, 
and no one would hear him, unless the air 
chanced to carry the sound over to the old 
chateau whose white gables showed amidst 
the green a mile or so away. And here a 
new life set in for Bonnie—a harder one than 
she had yet known. 

Her circus training commenced in good 
earnest, and it was not what she imagined it 
would be. In her ignorance she had fancied 
herself stepping into the silver coach dressed 
as Cinderella whenever Mr. Krebs gave the 
word, gathering up the silver reins, and 
driving the cream-coloured ponies round and 
round the arena without confusion or diffi- 
culty. But she found it far otherwise. 

Everyday for hours at a time, with the 
scorching sun beating down on the canvas of 
the tent overhead, she went through a martyr- 
dom, agonies of fear and fatigue, learning to 
do Cinderella. No fine clothes had she on, she 
wore her own shabby ones; and she was 
instructed in the art of driving by one of the 
brutal circus men, who swore at her and 
beat her over the knuckles when she did 
not hold the reins rightly, or when the little 
ponies from wrong handling got mixed up 
together. 

She would often creep into the forest after 
her lesson, and, with the lark beside her, 
throw herself down and cry bitterly. She 
was so tired, so frightened of her rough 
master, so dismayed at the unexpected diffi- 
culties of driving the silver coach. Now she 
could understand why Kitty, at the close of 
Dowry Fair, had looked so happy—she was 
not going to be Cinderella any more; and 
now, too, could Bonnie understand the mean- 
ing of Lallie’s laugh and words the other 
night when she said, ‘‘ You'll have enough of 
Cinderella by-and-by, never fear.” 

In the intervals of rest, Bonnie became 
aware that something else besides herself was 
being illtreated and made to suffer inside 
that tent every day. She used to hear low 
moans, bursting out into shrieks now and 
then, that made her blood run cold, as if 
something were being tortured beyond en- 
durance, and the circus men shouting hoarsely, 
as if by menacing tones they were trying to 
cow into subjection whatever it was that 
they had under control. 

Bonnie used to wander as far away as 
possible, that she might not hear those 
piteous moans and shrieks, and to stop up her 
ears in hot flushes of pain whenever they 
reached her at a distance. There was no one 
of whom she could make inquiries. Every- 


body about her spoke French except Lallie, 
and she hardly ever saw her now. 

Bonnie did not know why, but early every 
morning she used to start off with Mr. Krebs 
or Madame Krebs and the “ prince,” in the 
same direction, and be absent all day, some- 
times for two or three days together. They 
always set out and returned in the light cart 
belonging to the circus, and brought back with 
them provisions and things, which showed 
they had been to some city or town. Bonnie 
saw a line of smoke winding away in the 
blue distance, and she heard Lallie say it was 
the Brussels train, and that there was a 
station five miles off. As Madame Krebs 
got provided with her favourite chocolates 
and pastry again, Bonnie thought that Lallie’s 
frequent expeditions must be into Brussels 
by the train. A day came, however, when 
Bonnie found opportunity to ask of Lallie 
what those hideous sounds were that came 
from the tent. 

“Qh, don’t you know?” said Lallie care- 
lessly. “It’s Stamboul being taught to dance. 
They were never able to do it in England; 
people made such a fuss about cruelty and all 
that nonsense, as if it mattered about a bear!” 

“Do they beat it, or what do they do to 
it ?” nervously inquired Bonnie. 

“Oh dear no; beating wouldn’t teach a 
brute like that to dance,” answered Lallie. 
“The way it’s done is this. The men get 
long iron poles, made red-hot at the ends, 
and they touch Stamboul’s fore paws with 
them to begin with, which makes him stand 
up howling on his hind legs, and then when 
they’ve done that they touch the hind paws, 
which keeps him hopping from one to the 
other. They make him dance with pain, in 
fact ; the red-hot poles do the trick admirably. 
But the brute does get wild. If Pasquale 
and the other men don’t take care there'll be 
an accident; the hot weather and all makes 
his temper worse, and being made to dance, 
whether in humour or not, by having his 
toes burnt, makes him downright savage.” 

Bonnie could have wept with pity think- 
ing of the poor animal at the mercy of its 
tormentors, and after Lallie had enlightened 
her about the doings in that dreadful tent, 
from which every day she emerged herself 
bruised and aching from her lesson, she 
could hear nothing else, day or night, asleep 
or awake, but the cries and moans of the 
| tortured bear. 
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CHAPTER XII.—UNDER CANVAS. 


Days and weeks succeeded each other— 
| days and weeks of acute suffering and hard 
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toil for Bonnie, who went through her daily 
training, driving the ponies and being beaten 
and sworn at by the circus-master Pasquale 
without cessation. There was no one to see 
how pale she was growing under the strife 
and anxiety of her work ; how hollow her 
blue eyes were getting, how nervous she had 
become, or if there was, there was no one to 
care. 

Unlike her companion in misery, Stam- 
boul, Bonnie made no complaint or noise. 
She strove her hardest to learn her part, 
not only to escape the blows and wrath of 
her trainer, but to attain the great ends 
that she always had in mind, to do Cinder- 
ella like Kitty, to be paid well and to be- 
come rich, and to be able to make up for all 
at home. Ever the same delusive hope which 
had buoyed her up from the first. 

‘As soon as Stamboul can dance, and 
you can do your part, we shall go into 
Brussels or Antwerp,” Lallie had said one 
day when she was in a good humour and 
condescended to talk. ‘That’s what takes 
me and Krebs by train every day. We are 
scouring the cities about for some building to 
perform in which’ll be more first-class than 
the out-door business, and we shan’t get 
bothered then about Stamboul. We ought 
to make a pot of money over him, he’s been 
so advertised, and be able to live in palaces, 
and wear velvet gowns, and have iced cham- 
pagne to the end of our days.” 

This speech spurred the shepherd’s child 
on to fresh effort towards achievement. Not 
with the desire for such things as Lallie had 
mentioned. Oh, no; palaces and velvet gowns 
and iced champagne were poor things beside 
the lonely little dwelling with its face to the 
sea, the rough dress of a mountain child, 
and the cool water from purling brooks 
amongst flower-strewn hills and valleys, that 
shethought of always in her dreams of wealth. 
How rich would she count herself, if she 
could creep back to these one day, with just 
enough in her hand to buy forgiveness and 
enable her to gain an entry once more into 
that lowly home, which seemed to her now 
the finest of all palaces ! 

Time passed, and the warmth of spring 
melted into the torrid heat of a dry Belgian 
summer. The bare plain outside the great 
forest on which the troupe had encamped, 
lay unprotected by tree or shrub from the 
scorching sun-rays. Every little blade of 
grass got burnt up, and the streams dried, 
for there had been no rain for two months, 
and there was a drought over all the land. 

Everywhere the beasts suffered ; with noses 





to the ground and parched tongues lolling 
out, they were to be seen in fields and city 
alike, searching in vain for a drop of moisture 
in brook and gutter; but nowhere was the 
want of water more felt than amongst the com- 
pany on the plain. The brooks around them 
failed the moment the extreme heat came, and 
the horses had to be driven out to be watered 
some little distance off, and all the water 
that was needed to slake the huge bear's 
thirst and that of the circus company had 
to be conveyed daily in buckets from the 
same source. 

This necessity was the cause of fresh 
strife and endless quarrelling amongst the 
men, who were too lazy to like to stir 
these times, and would fight every day over 
the question, who was to water the horses 
and bring back the buckets. Sometimes the 
bitter contention ended by no one going, 
the selfish men depending on their own 
thirst being satisfied by the big water-melons 
and draughts of cider and lager-beer that 
Lallie and Krebs brought them back 
from the city in the evening. Then the 
horses would suffer terribly, and the bear 
too, Stamboul, goaded to madness nearly 
by the excessive heat and the pain of his 
poor burnt toes, would lie on the floor 
of his insufferably narrow den, turning his 
head from side to side, with mouth full open 
and tongue hanging out, panting as if he had 
not another breath left. 

A day came when Bonnie was pressed into 
the service as water-carrier. Krebs had been 
angry the day before when he returned from 
the city, and found that the animals had 
had no water since sunrise ; someone, there- 
fore, must go forth to the river to-day. None 
of the men would stir, so they sent Bonnie. 

She accepted her mission meekly, as, in- 
deed, she accepted all the strange and painful 
conditions of her present life. She knew there 
was no redress for her amongst these people, 
any more than for the little English lark 
hopping about with its maimed leg ; and be- 
sides this, to render pet quiet and unmur- 
muring even to herself, there was the deeper 
consciousness always within that she de- 
served everything that befel her—that she 
was a transgressor, and, therefore, that her 
ways must be hard. 

No one who saw her start forth to-day 
under the blazing sun with a water-bucket 
in each hand, if they had taken the trouble 
to think about the matter at all, would have 
been surprised at the manner in which Bonnie 
returned. Certainly Pasquale was not, who 
had been storming at her all the week for 
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not standing upright in the coach and keep- 
ing firm grip of the reins. The fact was— 
and Pasquale knew it well, though he was 
too cruel to spare her—that poor little “Cin- 
derella” was daily growing weaker and 
weaker. It was want of strength which 
made her stoop and let the silver ribbons 
slip through her hands. 

The long, hot afternoon passed. The circus 
people slept it away, stretched on the grass 
or drowsily smoking cigarettes under the 
shadow of the caravans, and nothing more 
was seen of Bonnie till long after sunset, 
when she arrived with the water-melons and 
cider in the cart behind Krebs and Lallie, 
who had been into Brussels as usual. 

Coming homewards from the station they 
had discovered the child lying in a little 
heap by the roadside, her face to the grass, 
and a couple of empty water-buckets at her 
elbow. She was insensible when they picked 
her up, and insensible she was still when the 
cart drew up outside the forest to be un- 
loaded. The fact of Bonnie being there in 
such a plight made hardly more stir amongst 
the people than if they had discovered a 
smashed melon or a broken cider-bottle 
amongst the chattels. If Krebs had not been 
drinking heavily, the fact of the two empty 
buckets beside Bonnie might have brought 
down a storm upon the circus men for their 
laziness in not going to the river themselves, 
but as it happened, his mind was too clouded 
to take in details; he saw not the buckets ; 
he thought not of the animals’ thirst. 

Nor did Lallie trouble herself much about 
the affair. She was impatient and tired 
after the long day’s heat, and thought only 
of getting cool and dropping to sleep some- 
where in a soft spot. So she just called the 
Krebs women to come and look at Bonnie 
to say if she were dead or not, for the child 
looked wonderfully like death as she lay, 
with pale face and fast-closed eyes, under the 
stars. 

The women held a hurried consultation, 
then made light of it. “Just a stroke of the 
sun. Cold water to the head and a spoonful 
of brandy would bring her round,” they said. 
And someone carried her off to one of the 
sleeping-tents, at a little distance from the 
caravans, “where,” as Lallie expressed it, 
“she would be quiet and out of the way 
of everybody.” Madame Krebs’s mother 
administered brandy and put a cold-water 
rag to her head, and then hobbled back to 
the circus-party to make merry over supper. 
And nobody thought again that night of the 
little prostrate form lying alone in the tent. 





| joy over it. 





For days Bonnie lay there, conscious only 
at intervals, in which she recognised the 
small bent figure of the old woman, “ Ma- 
man ”—the name Madame Krebs’s mother 
familiarly went by—stealing in and out, 
sometimes bringing her food and wet rags 
for her head. At such times Bonnie was 
conscious of intense heat and a burning 
thirst; and very often the old distracting 
moans and cries, bursting out into howls, of 
the unfortunate bear smote her ears, and 
made her wish for death to come that she 
might never return to the life she now knew. 

But Bonnie’s time had not come yet. At 
the end of a week she had regained full con- 
sciousness, and she was so far better that old 
Maman left off coming in with the wet rags, 
and ceased much of her care. Now that 
Maman had satisfied herself that she was 
not going to die she said to herself, “The 
child must take her chance now with the 
rest of us. Why should I trouble about her ? 
See how old and tired and miserable J am, 
and what a life is mine !” 

Ah, poor Maman! Trial and hardships 
had only dragged her down to lower depths 
of selfishness, instead of becoming in her 
what God would have us convert all trials 
into—noble gateways to higher levels of self- 
sacrifice, charity, and love towards others— 
and in her poor dark, ignorant mind there 
seemed no better solace anywhere for her in 
her old age than just the quietest corner she 
could manage to get, and her pipe of tobacco. 

So Bonnie was left to chance, and poorly 
she fared. As it was nobody’s business in 
particular to see that she had food or drink, 
it was often forgotten, and she would lie 
under the scorched canvas of the close little 
tent for hours, unable in her extreme weak- 
ness to make anyone hear when she called, 
and almost fainting for lack of nourishment. 

There was one comfort which Bonnie 
always had with her in these days, close to 
her elbow, where she could feed it and watch 
it perpetually—her pet lark. It was the first 
thing her eyes had lighted on when her 
brain cleared and she was able to take in her 
surroundings. How had it come there? she 
wondered ; who had been tending it while 
she had been so ill? for tended it had clearly 
been. Bonnie marked that there was water 
in its cage, and groundsel, and a fresh-lump 
of sugar, and the bird itself looked plump. 
Bonnie could not guess in the least, and she 
was too weak to make effort to doso. All 
she knew was that the lark that knew her 
own fields was beside her, and she cried with 
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Bonnie had been quite unaware of a pair 
of eyes watching her keenly for weeks past 
while she drew the little cage forth from its 
hiding-places and put it back again. Bonnie 
thought nobody had observed her, yet some- 
body had. Old Maman, in her shady places 
among the caravans, while she smoked her 
pipe and sipped her coffee, knew exactly 
where the bird was hidden every day, and, 
moreover, understood exactly Bonnie’s feel- 
ings concerning it. 

Old Maman remembered in years past, 
when she was a child like Bonnie, cherish- 
ing a certain mouse, and having to change 
its place of residence each day to guard it 
against a cruel gipsy uncle’s threats that if 
ever he found it he would kill it. She 
remembered how at last the gipsy uncle 
did find the mouse and did kill it, and the 
poignancy of her childish grief had been 
such as to make her revolt to this day 
against another heart feeling a like pain. 
She it was who had tended the little lark 
while Bonnie was at her worst; and her 
rough hands had placed it beside Bonnie 
when she was getting well — which little 
incident showed that Maman, the poor old 
circus woman, with all her selfishness, and 
ugliness, and unlovely ways, had a fine chord 
of humanity left somewhere in her yet. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE REVOLT OF STAMBOUL. 


AND now I am going to tell you of a 
terrible thing that happened, and which 
changed in a few brief moments the whole 
life and career of the shepherd’s child. 

One sultry evening, on her return from the 
city, Lallie Spens sauntered over the grass 
towards the tent in which Bonnie lay sick. 
Lallie was fanning herself with a broad leaf 
she had picked up somewhere, and with the 
other hand she was holding a big lump of 
ice to her mouth, sucking it occasionally, 
and cooling her lips with it. 

It was weather for ice ; the thermometer 
had been standing all day at eighty-five 
degrees in the shade, and now at evening 
there was no relief save that of darkness 
over the parched and tired earth. No cool 
breeze had sprung up with the gathering 
shades; everything seemed as hot and 
breathless as ever. The heavens opened 
and shimmered occasionally with pale flame 
away west, but it was only summer light- 
ning ; not a cloud could be seen in the serene 
vastnesses above to give promise of drenching 
rain and refreshing storm hereafter. 

All day long Bonnie had been tossing, 
feverish and thirsty, in the stifling little 
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tent, which had seemed every now and then 
to be on fire with the rays of a vertical 
sun pouring full down upon it. No one 
had been near her to bring her food or 
water; not a drop remained in the bird’s 
tiny trough, and the poor little lark sat 
puffed out and gasping in one corner of its 
cage, suffering painfully like its mistress, 
and perhaps with the same home-longings 
upon it that had made the shepherd’s dar- 
ling, with hot, rushing tears, say to herself 
again and again throughout the day, “Oh, 
for a breath on Glendowry Hill! Oh, for 
the little chamber under the thatch, with 
the murmuring sea and the wild birds’ call !” 
What would she not give for these things 
now ? these things that in her present terrible 
life on the hot Belgian plain seemed too 
lovely ever to have been true? And they 
seemed to have gone such a long, long way 
back in the past now. 

Bonnie, in measuring the gulf between 
herself and those far-off, beautiful things, 
once so lightly prized and now so bitterly 
regretted, felt appalled at its width. Would 
money and success ever tide her over that 
gulf back to them? Would there be time, 
would there be opportunity, before the little 
mountain home was swept away, and Gan 
and father and Lois and Tren were all 
dead? These thoughts crowded upon 
Bonnie this particular evening with crush- 
ing intensity. She was completely worn 
out after the sufferings of the day and the 
sickness of weeks, and when Lallie Spens 
walked over the burnt grass, and looked 
in through the opening of the tent she 
discovered Bonnie with her face buried in 
her hands, sobbing. 

“You little fool!” was Lallie’s first greet- 
ing, notwithstanding that it was close on a 
month since she had seen her. ‘ What are 
you piping your eye for? Leave off and 
tell me what’s the matter at once, or Ill 
make you!” giving her a sharp shake. 

The sight of that poor little figure, lying 
sobbing in solitude and darkness, on the 
miserable bed, close to the ground, without 
comfort or companion save the hushed lark 
in its humble cage, would have touched any 
heart less hard and cruel than Lallie’s ; or if 
not that, the sight of the drawn white face 
that at the sound of her voice looked up at 
her, might well have done it. But it did 
not touch Lallie with any pain, only with 
genuine surprise, and perhaps a thrill of 
triumph when she thought of Beth, and 
what she would have said could she have 
seen it. 
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“Bless me!” cried Lallie, “you are as | “the only reason you've bin let off all this 
white and thin as a ghost! What’s the | time is that Pasquale had no time to attend 


matter with you ?” to you—he’s bin takin’ up with Stamboul, 
“T’m very thirsty,” murmured Bonnie. _| the brute!” 
“ Here,” said Lallie, throwing towards her| “I’ve not heard Stamboul for two days,” 


the lump of ice, which she had done with | said Bonnie. “Has anything happened to 
herself. It was eagerly caught at by the | him, Lallie ?” 


fevered child. | “Yes, he positively refuses to dance any 
“ Ain’t that refreshing ?” | more, he wants to hug his keepers instead, 
“ Yes,” said Bonnie. /and about a week ago he got at Pasquale, 
“And yet youre going on crying!” | and was only beaten off with hot irons—he 
screamed Lallie. ‘Stop it, or I'll go!”— | did get it hot over his shoulders and head, 
making a move backwards as if to leave. my word!” exclaimed Lallie with a cruel 


“Don’t go!” pleaded Bonnie, who still | smile, “and he made such a howling and 
clung to her betrayer as the only one she | noise that we had a visit in the evening 
ever saw who understood her when she spoke, | from those people at the Shatto Rose over 
and who could speak to her in her own lan- | there ”—nodding in the direction of the 
guage, and protect her—if she chose. Pas- | dwelling-place with the peaked roof about 
quale and the others never ill-treated her | two miles distant, known as the Chateau 
when Lallie was by. “T’ll stop crying ina| Rose. “It seems the wind carried Stam- 
minute, Lallie, indeed I will !” boul’s howls over to them, and down came 

“You had better!” said Lallie roughly, | a lot of grooms and people upon us to know 
throwing herself on the ground, and using | whatever sort of a beast we had got here. 
the leaf vigorously as a fan. The atmo-| They were sent by the old gentleman that 
sphere within the tent was suffocating, but | lives at the Shatto; they say he is English, 
it suited Lallie to stay a few minutes; she | but all these grooms and people talked 
had something to tell Bormie, and, as it was! French, and they did make a hubbub. 
likely to disturb and harass her, Lallie set | Krebs understood, but I didn’t catch half 
herself to the task with all the zest of a| they said. All I knew was they were pitch- 
bullying nature for inflicting pain and con-| ing into him like anything for having Stam- 
sternation on weak and defenceless things. |} boul so close to them. And they went off, 
“ Who’s been ill-treating you?” asked Lallie | Krebs told me afterwards, threatening to 


carelessly. send the police down upon us. So we've 
“No one,” answered Bonnie, repressing | had to keep Stamboul quiet at all costs for 
her sobs and wiping her eyes. the next few days.” 
“Then what are you crying for?” de-| “How has it been done?” asked Bonnie 
manded Lallie roughly. with a nervous pain crossing her face, dread- 


“T’ve been thinking of home, Lallie—and | ing lest she should hear of some new torture 
Gan,” said Bonnie, with a fresh sob, in a low, | being practised. 
timid voice. “Well, his cage being small, Krebs thought 
“ Home! Gan /—horrid old Beth!” hissed | that made him more savage in the heat and 
Lallie fiercely between her teeth. “You're | all, and that it would calm him down a bit 
a little molly-coddle, not fit to be one of us. | to have more room, so his dancing lessons 
Didn’t I tell you you would turn chicken-| have been knocked off, and what do you 
hearted and cry for home, and you said you | think’s been done with him 4?” 
wouldn’t ? I wish you had stayed there! I} “I can’t think,” said Bonnie. 
was a blooming idiot ever to have allowed | ‘The men have driven a huge stake into 
you to come! You're just a downright | the ground and tethered him to it at the 
trouble, and nothing more—lying here like a | end of a long iron chain,” said Lallie, “on a 
log for more than a month !” patch of grass about five minutes’ walk from 
“T have tried to get up, Lallie, many| here. And there he is, the horrid brute, 
times,” said Bonnie earnestly, looking scared | right out in the open, growling if anyone 
at her outburst. “Maman can tell you, | comes near him, but pretty quiet otherwise, 
and Pasquale can tell you I’ve tried. I got | enjoying the lightning and snuffing up the 
outside on the grass, and I fainted, and they | smell of the wild honey in the woods. He 
sent me back.” knows he’s conquered us all,” said Lallie 
“Well, you'll soon have to begin with | laughing, “and I shan’t envy Pasquale and 
Pasquale again, I can tell you, faint or not | the men getting him back to his cage again 
faint,” said Lallie in her hard cruel tones, | to go into Brussels in a day or two.” 
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“In a day or two?” repeated Bonnie 
with a little start. 

“Yes, this is just what I’ve come to tell 
you,” said Lallie. “ We've got the circus hall 
at last that we’ve bin after all these weeks in 
Brussels, and no matter who’s ill or who 
isn’t, who’s ready or who isn’t, into Brussels 
we go the day after to-morrow or the next 
day.” Bonnie looked bewildered, and put 
her hand to her forehead. 

“So you'll just have to get up out of 
this, you see,” said Lallie, ‘and set to work 
like the rest of us. You'll have to do Cin- 
derella whether you feel like it or not. If 
you do it badly the Brussels people will 
hoot and hiss at you, and Pasquale and 
Krebs will lay into you the next day.” 

Bonnie said nothing, and Lallie asked if 
she understood. 

“Yos, I understand,” said Bonnie gently. 

“Do you like it ?” inquired Lallie, giving 
her a flap with the leaf. 

“T’m glad,” was the unexpected reply. 

Lallie had expected Bonnie to burst into 
tears, and declare that she was not able to 
attempt her part. 

“You're glad!” cried Lallie. “ Why, how- 
ever do you think you'll manage? You 
can’t drive the ponies yet, and youre hardly 
able to stand. You are a little fool to say 
you're glad. As if I believed it!” 

“T shall get strong perhaps when I get 
away from this,” said the child, waving her 
hand round, meaning the close hot little 
tent. ‘And you know, Lallie, I’m longing to 
begin, because,” she said appealingly, as if 
she feared to displease Lallie, ‘‘ you’ve always 
said it’s the only way to get money and to 
make up for what I’ve done, and perhaps 
one day get back home.” The last words 
died to a whisper, and the very last word— 
the sweetest, perhaps, in all our beautiful 
language ended in a sob. 

“Up, then, to-morrow early to make your 
fortune,” laughed Lallie mockingly. ‘“ Now 
good-night. I’m off. Bah, the heat!” and 
she flounced up from the grass. 

“allie,” whispered Bonnie suddenly and 
imploringly, leaning towards her. “Say 
something kind to me to-night; kiss me, 
Lallie, do. I’m feeling so sorrowful to-night!” 
and she stretched out her little drawn white 
face for salutation, having strongly upon her 
that strange prescience of coming evil which 
is sometimes given to us in this life, and 
which makes us yearn—foolishly and unac- 
countably it seems to those about us—for 
human sympathy and close contact. Liallie 
uttered a light laugh. 





“It’s too hot to kiss,” she said, lowering 
her head through the tent-opening, and step- 
ping outside. ‘ Good-night ; lovely dreams to 
you of ‘Home, sweet home,’” and she dis- 
appeared in the dusk, and the shepherd’s 
child was left alone for the night. 

Disturbed and excited by Lallie’s news 
of the hall being taken in Brussels, and 
their early move from the plain, Bonnie 
turned and tossed restlessly on her uneasy 
bed for some hours afterwards. She never 
thought of settling herself off to sleep 
—who could sleep in the dreadful heat, and 
with all the noise outside? For the circus 
party lingered late over their supper to- 
night, and were uproariously merry, singing 
in chorus, and drinking more than was good 
for them to the health of Madame Krebs, 
whose birthday it was. They had one of the 
great naphtha lamps belonging to the show, 
flaring away high on the top of one of the 
caravans, which light must have been seen 
for some miles round, and towards which, un- 
known to the revellers, a belated traveller, 
having lost his way, was urging his horses, 
thinking the radiancy was from some village 
hostelry where perchance he could be taken 
in or set on the right road. Meanwhile the 
lager-beer passed round, songs were sung, 
toasts were honoured, lightning shimmered 
in the western sky, and Bonnie tossed fever- 
ishly in the little tent under the stars. 

It was far into the night when, fixing her 
eyes on the one star she could see from 
her bed through the opening in the tent, 
Bonnie felt something like drowsiness creep- 
ing over her. The revellers were quiet at 
last ; they had thrown themselves down to 
rest under the caravans or just inside the 
forest, preferring to sleep anywhere in the 
open rather than under cover in such heat. 
The night had become perfectly still, no 
sound save the distant barking of a hound 
in the kennels over at the Chateau could be 
heard ; and Bonnie, worn out in body and 
brain with all the tossings and sufferings of 
the day, settled herself now to repose. With 
her face set towards the tent-opening, so 
that she might get all the air that found 
entrance, and her tired arms crossed above 
her head, she lay very, very still, watching 
that little star twinkling in the blue heavens, 
and wondering whether it was shining down 
on the home at Glendowry, whether Gan 
could see it and—and—and here she must 
have dropped off, and had a dream about her 
home, for she woke ia a flutter, imagining 
that Tren and all her father’s sheep, breath- 
ing very hard, were pushing against her. 

















Though autumn come with driving rain, 





Though wintry storms cloud all the sky, 


And icy fetters bind the plain. 


Some sound still haunts the dying woods 
And lingers ‘mid the leafless trees, 
Laughs in the babble of the brook, 


And murmurs on each passing breeze. 


The sleeping earth at last must wake 
At sudden Spring-tide’s happy voice, 
And bird and flower, by mead and brake, 
With living song to God rejoice. 


B. G. JOHNS. 
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LODGING HOUSES FOR FEMALE STRANGERS. 
By RUTH LAMB. 


OME with me into the heart of busy 

Manchester, and let me show you one 
of its least pretentious agencies for good- 
doing, and one which might easily escape 
your notice. 

If you know our city you will be familiar 
with its greater institutions for the relief of 
needy or suffering humanity. Perhaps as 
you have read their reports you have up- 
lifted at least a thought of thankfulness, on 
behalf of the many who have been benefited 
through their agency during a past yesrr. 
Not that you have claimed, or are likely to 
want such help; but you offer the thanks- 
giving, realising that “we are members one 
of another.” 

This is the feeling always raised in my 
mind by the sight of the place to which I am 
leading you, because 1 am a mother of 
daughters, and this modest roof offers a safe 
and cheap shelter to girls who may come to 
Manchester in search of employment, especi- 
ally as domestic servants. 

Many young women leave their country 
homes in the hope of bettering their position 
by taking service in our large towns, and 
often without having a friend to receive and 
advise them, or knowing where they will lay 
their heads on the first night after their arri- 
val. That such young creatures are exposed 
to great peril there can be no doubt, and it 
was to preserve and shelter them that the 
first “Female Strangers’ Lodging House” 
was opened nearly ten years ago. Our late 
large-hearted Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fra- 
ser, suggested the undertaking, and showed 
what valuable preventive work might be 
done by furnishing safe and cheap accommo- 
dation for women and girls near to the great 
railway stations. 

To begin a lodging house on a modest 
scale might seem but a small affair, yet many 
difficulties had to be overcome. It must be 
near a great station, and rents in busy 
thoroughfares are high. A fair amount of 
space must be secured in a locality where 
room needs to be economised on account of 
its costliness. Terms must be low, or the 
class to be accommodated could not afford to 
pay them, so there was little chance that the 
place would be self-supporting. 

The plan was, however, one which com- 
mended itself to warm hearts as well as wise 
heads, and though the lady who had under- 
taken to carry it out was unavoidably pre- 





vented, another came forward and threw her- 
self into it with a zeal and heartiness which 
up to the present has known no abatement. 
A letter from Bishop Fraser in favour of the 
plan was printed and circulated. A com- 
mittee was quickly formed, a house taken 
and simply furnished. Some kindly house- 
mothers hunted up and presented spare arti- 
cles from their own homes, to brighten this 
wayside resting-place. At least two worthy 
tradesmen gave valuable contributions, either 
by supplying wares at a low price, or by do- 
ing the fitting-up work and charging only for 
the bare materials used in it. 

The house was soon ready, a matron en- 
gaged, and on April 4th, 1877, it was opened 
“to provide respectable, sober, steady women 
and girls with single night or temporary 
accommodation at a cheap rate.” Very cheap 
it was and is. For 6d. a guest has a separate 
bed, but in a dormitory containing several 
others. For 8d., she secures partial privacy 
by occupying a cubicle or stall in another 
apartment. For 1s. each, two friends or rela- 
tives can share a smaller room, and a little 
separate one may be secured by paying Is. 6d. 
per night. Per week the terms are lower. 

The place being specially intended for 
wayfarers, such are received for a single 
night without hesitation, provided they are 
sober and apparently respectable, but after- 
wards a reference must be given, “though not 
necessarily for investigation.” Should a 
lodger desire to remain beyond the stipulated 
time, the consent of the committee must be 
obtained. 

After a short sojourn at 30, London Road, 
other and better premises were secured at 
B 105, Piccadilly, within two minutes’ walk 
of the station and in a direct line with it. 
Long may these be available for the purpose, 
as no more suitable position could be found. 

Yet what an unpretending little place it is! 
Its entrance looks as if it were the side-door 
to the Central Coffee House, and might be 
so mistaken, were it not for the great white 
metal plates on each post, with black letters 
of formidable size, telling to all whom it 
may concern that this is “The Female 
Strangers’ Lodging House.” These plates and 
the repeated announcement on the glass half 
of the inner door, are the only self-asserting 
features of the place, and the modest size of 
the establishment renders them necessary. 

A friendly porter can stand at the London 
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Road Station entrance and point out the | 
lodging-house, which cannot be missed by 
any wayfarer needing its shelter. 

Now let us see what has been accomplished 
by its means during the decade of its exist- 
ence. Up to the end of 1885, “4,757 women 
and girls, with few exceptions strangers to 
Manchester,” had been safely sheltered be- 
neath its roof. Amongst these are not 
counted any who have repeated their visits at 
different times, though about six hundred 
and forty had then done ‘so. These num- 
bers bring us to the end of the ninth year. 

The report for last year, only just in print, 
completes the decade and tells of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two new-comers during the 
twelve months, and one hundred and seven- 
teen others who, having once known the 
value of the place, have come again and 
again. 

The mere furnishing of a safe refuge and 
food at the cheapest renumerative rate, form 
but a small part of the good doing in connec- 
tion with this place. No earthly record will 
ever tell that. 

First of all it began by storing up a feel- 
ing of interest in and anxiety for the well- 
being of a class hitherto little cared for— 
young girls seeking employment as domestic 
servants. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has its boarding-house for employées in 
shops, warehouses, &c.; and many such 
have been directed to it by the conductors 
of our lodging house. But to these young 
creatures from the country, seeking homes 
in city families, none stretched out a wel- 
coming hand, except in the way of business, 
or to receive a registration fee. 

Then the work was the means of warming 
so many hearts towards the young strangers, 
and stirring them to anxiety for their safety 
and a wish to help in securing it. Railway 
officials, waiting-room attendants, porters, 
policemen, cabmen entered into the project 
and assisted in making it a success. Only 
the other night a little newspaper boy—him- 
self, alas! ragged and unkempt—guided.a 
woman who was not too well able to take 
care of herself, to the door of B 105, and 
told her she would get a respectable shelter 
there. 

Glancing at the reports we get some idea 
of the varied character of the benefits con- 
ferred. 

A stranger girl just arrived, went to a 
register office, but when near it was accosted 
by two gentlemen, one of whom offered her 
a situation, and then and there arranged for | 





her to go to a certain address at a future 
day. The two men next offered to show the 
girl and a companion something of Man- 
chester, and treated them to refreshments 
which were quite unsuspectingly accepted, 
though intoxicants were refused by the 
young people. On the appointed day the 
innocent creature, congratulating herself on 
her good fortune in securing so kind an em- 
ployer, was driven to the appointed place, 
but the appearance of the dwelling and loca- 
lity frightened her. The “master” who had 
engaged her was out, the woman of the house 
needed no servant, and the girl refused to 
remain. Advised by the fatherly cabdriver, 
she was brought to the Female Strangers’ 
Lodging House with an all but empty poc- 
ket. There she was taken in, inquired 
about, a situation found for her, to which 
she went, not penniless, however, but helped 
and cheered by a small loan, which was soon 
thankfully repaid out of her honest earn- 
ings. 

One girl arrived a day too soon and knew 
not where to go. Another, from London, 
had been sent to Fairfield ; but neither name 
nor address could be found. This case cost 
two telegrams and the writing of sixteen 
letters, and in the end it was found she 
should have gone to “ Fairfield, Liverpool.” 
These two and another girl, found crying at 
the Central Station, were severally guided 
to the Lodging House by railway officials 
and a young lady. 

The letter-writing done chiefly by the in- 
defatigable Honorary Superintendent is no 
light part of her self-imposed work. Forty 
cases cost one hundred and twenty-two let- 
ters, another set one hundred and forty 
letters to friends, referees, &c. 

In one year ninety-seven guests were ad- 
mitted who had missed trains. During the 
same period ninety-six others were directed 
to the house by the police, and each year 
the figures manifest the interest which the 
“force” takes in this good work and those 
who are the objects of it. 

The guests in this Lodging House are 
cared for, watched over, advised, protected. 
If sick during their sojourn, the hon. physi- 
cian gives his kindly aid to the girls. If 
they are in trouble with their friends, 
through wilfulness or thoughtlessness, the 
hon. treasurer and superintendent, virtu- 
ally the foundress of the Institution, will 
take any amount of trouble to restore them 
to their homes and reconcile differences be- 
tween them. 

In a comparatively early report it is re- 
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corded that, during the preceding year 
“twenty-six runaway daughters, heedless, 
thoughtless girls, had received special atten- 
tion; three of them, total strangers to the 
city, had lost their way, and were guided to 
the home. Nearly as many runaway wives 
and mothers in sorrow and trouble had also 
been dealt with ”—kindly and lovingly we 
know. 

Grateful letters from parents and friends 


who have probably been saved from lifelong | 


sorrow through the operations of this little 
Institution, are frequently received. No 
doubt many a girl looks back to her sojourn 
beneath its roof, and thanks God that she 
was led to seek its shelter. 

Girls leaving situations can spend the in- 
terval of inquiry or preparation for other 
service, at the Lodging House if they have 
no homes, or only distant ones. 


In a number of extremely destitute cases | 


little sums of money have been advanced, 
and with few exceptions these have been 
honourably repaid. 

In January each year there is a tea party, 
when old lodgers—strangers no longer— 


gather at the house and spend a bright even- | 


ing recalling benefits received there, and 
meeting, doubtless with grateful hearts, the 
matron who has been a temporary mother to 
them, and some of those who have taken 
such a hearty interest in their well-being. 
Many an anecdote could be told to prove 
how necessary was the work, how precious 
have been its results, how manifestly God 
has blessed it. But our space is too limited 
for this, There is, however, one happy re- 


sult which must be named. “The Female 
Strangers’ Lodging House, B 105, Piccadilly, 
Manchester,” is not now the only one of its 
kind. If a good thought, like a good seed, 
fructifies, it is certain in turn to scatter more 
| seed. 
| The success of the first Lodging House 
stirred other hearts and hands, and a second 
| house was subsequently opened near Vic- 
_toria Station, Manchester, present address, 
53, New Bridge Street, Strangeways. 

Bristol has followed suit, and has now an 
iastitution of the kind, and there is another 
near Paddington Station. Would that such 
were to be found in every large town in the 
kingdom ! 

Should this brief account stir other kindly 
hearts to make an effort in a similar direc- 
tion, Miss Wright, 9, Addison Terrace, Vic- 
toria Park, Manchester, Hon. Treasurer and 
devoted Superintendent of the first “ Female 
Strangers’ Lodging House” ever established, 
will rejoice to furnish all needful informa- 
tion. Such may also be obtained from Mrs. 
Talbot, 19, Woodlands Road, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester, the Hon. Treasurer and 
Superintendent of the second or Victoria 
Lodging House, Strangeways. 

Just another word. The conductors of 
these houses tell us plainly that they are 
neither charities nor ‘“‘ Homes,” in the ordi- 
nary sense, but safe places for the reception 
| of women and girls who are expected to pay 
| for what they get, so that they foster, in- 
| stead of interfering with, a spirit of honest 
| self-dependence, in those who avail them- 
| selves of their shelter. 








THE FACE OF JESUS. 


By MARY HARRISON. 


W HEN one reflects how many faces have 
been painted, graved, and sculptured ; 
how one is familiar with the look of Julius 


'clear bit of crystal in the signet ring we 
| have in our British Museum, “led of the 
Spirit” to Jerusalem? Why was it that 


Cesar and George III., Martin Luther and Mr. | Phidias was not born to earn his noble im- 
Moody ; how the sun has placed in our albums | mortality on the figure of Jesus, instead of 
likenesses of our absent, alike across the seas | on the figure of Jupiter? Not Rome aad 
“where go the ships,” and across that river | Greece alone, but Egypt, too, had known art 
to which all mortal life descends, one is full| enough to shape stone into “the human 
of wonder that that face which summed up | face divine.” Why was not the unknown 
God and shed the light of the knowledge of | hand which graved the calm, bewildered 
His glory upon man, should nowhere be | face of the sphinx eternally looking over 
found. Why was not the masterly Roman | those desert solitudes, sent to fix for ever 
hand which graved Cesar’s features in the ‘that disheartened face which looked over 
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Jerusalem and wept? Printing was not 
discovered when Jesus lived; but art had 
reached its immortal point ; yet the world 
has no face of Jesus !—only four short 
stories of Him. 

Yet in all the struggles of the souls of 
men there is none so deep, so constant, none 
so increasing with the years, as the struggle to 
see that face. Sometimes one is profoundly 
sad about it. It seems as if the God of 
providence had no interest in the God of 
grace. Phidias is born too soon. Raphael 
is born too late. Had Jesus even lived in 
Athens instead of in Capernaum, revived 
Grecian art would have achieved a work 
which would have eclipsed itself in images of 
Him. That Light of the World made im- 
pressions upon men to whom God had 
given no power to transfer impressions to 
breathing stone and speaking canvas. But 
such sadness is deceiving. Providence did 
work with grace. Things, ordered as they 
were, were ordered aright; and misgiv- 
ings, however natural, are vain and wrong. 
We have but a small and hasty under- 
standing. 

We may learn the reason of all this in the 
child at our knee as we tell it Luke’s tales 
and John’s about that lovely and lovable 
mystery, their Friend. Listening, the little 
mind paints its speaking picture, sculptures 
its living face, gazes on it, and goes to bed 
to talk to it; calls it in its night-gown 
“ gentle Jesus.” It believes in it, and that 
is good ; but it does more, it believes in its 
own picture, as in pictures owned by holy 
fathers and conclaves it does not and cannot 
believe. It endures for it, and abides by it, 
and worships it, whilst sacred authorities 
set up other images for its faith, all uncon- 
sciously counting its own genius greater 
than the genius that wrought the mosaic in 
the church of St. Pudenziana or the Biblio- 
theca of the Vatican. 

“O father,” exclaimed a sunny little girl ; 
the sunlight dying out of her face, “ who 
is that?” There was surprise and bewilder- 
ment in her tone. She stood at her father’s 
side looking over his arm at a picturé of 
Christ. 

She was familiar with the tale of that last 
sad night so long ago, when Jesus was led 
from Gethsemane, where he had sweat blood 
in prayer; she knew how that exhausted 
frame of His was then whipped, His aching 
brow mockingly crowned with a wreath of 
thorns: and this picture was of one wearing 
such a wreath. But it fell upon her heart 
like a shock. 











There sat a man in a long robe properly 
displayed, his two feet placed at a symmetrical 
angle to each other ; his two hands affectedly 
crossed on his breast ; his head a little in- 
clined forward and to one side; his face full 
of the sentiment of pity for himself. None 
of the purity of a hurt child; none of the 
special glory of a patient man; no self-for- 
getful dignity of an incarnate God was there : 
only a weak and rather vain person; mock- 
solemn, pharisaical, goody-goody ; suffering 
a little pain from those pricks in a manner 
unworthy of a weak woman; working him- 
self into the attitude which the next minute 
might be expected to go off into rocking it- 
self, sobbing the while, “ Dear me, dear me!” 
—a contemptible thing ! 

The child had never been told of any other 
thorn-crowned man but Jesus, and she had 
been full of her childish sweet joy at the 
thought of Him; but at the sight of this 
man, awe and joy died out of her ;—could it 
be Jesus? Without effort and all uncon- 
sciously had she painted a little picture of 
the Man of Sorrows for herself, it was part 
of her life, and that was her secret standard 
of the true, and by its beauty, in pain and 
timidity, she considered the great master’s 
picture. She half suspected whom it might 
be meant for; but she was bewildered : of 
course it might not be meant for Him. She 
stood looking round from the picture to her 
father’s face full of fear. Great issues hung 
upon the answer. 

“We must pity the man who had such an 
idea of Jesus,” the father said. ‘“ He meant 
it for Jesus.” 

“ But how do you know that it is not like 
Jesus ?” he continued quietly and encourag- 
ingly. “Have you seen Him ?” 

Then, after a moment of rather perplexed 
reflection, she answered slowly and as 
though she scarcely knew how to answer, 
“No; I suppose not.” 

She was not left under that crude and me- 
chanical impression as to seeing. 

Brought up under Gospel stories, a child is 
a painter and a sculptor, in thought, of a figure 
in its wholeness, making a face shine out 
from the canvas of its brain on to the whole 
character and soul within it. Given those 
stories, and life must work itself out on such 
a picture. The child cannot see the man’s 
work, nor can the man see the child’s face, 
nor can any see that which the life of heaven 
alone will reveal. But childhood brought up 
on Gospel stories, taking into its virgin soul 
all His beautiful words and ways, is bound 
to paint for itself the face of Jesus in fres- 
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coes, touched through all riper years, and 
finished in the experiences of eternity. 

Yet these sacred baby-pictures, the child’s, 
parents even never see: only God knows 
what those little rosy fingers of the fancy are 
doing with the words the mother tells about 
the man’s and the children’s friend, and which 
to the eyes of its dawning understanding is 
the glimmer of God’s own special glory. 
Away in their little minds, with pencil and 
colouring which God has given them, by little 
strokes now and others then, they work the 
words back again into flesh, and behold it. 
There may be something very crude and 
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humble about these baby drawings, which 
the Christianly trained carry with them to 
play and keep with them in sleep. But they 
are realities, and will live and grow perfected 
through all the child’s sleeps, especially 
through its last sleep. No hand so truly 
paints for immortality as fancy instructed of 
the Gospels. Man cannot look upon the work. 
God has barred the door to all save the little 
painter and Himself. But humble and 
lowly and vague as it is, it is this which be- 
gets its hopefulness of heart: the sweet mys- 
tery and dignity of it is all suited to a child’s 
ways and prayers. 
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From the first century men have laboured 
to add life to these creations. Acres of canvas 
and wall, of fresco and mosaic, embodying 
the ideas of the divinity that haunted them, 
have great masters of their art left behind. 
Of some of the oldest of these we have 
reproductions in “The Likeness of Christ,” 
by the late Thomas Heaphy,* which 
makes us not in the least regret the fact 
that some of the most valued, sacred, and | 
ancient of them (as, for instance, that in 
S. Bartolemeo at Genoa) are only seen | 
on one day a year, with preliminary ritual | 
and ceremony; and others are even then | 
only looked on by the eyes of the highest | 
dignitaries of the church :—nobody misses | 
anything. Though men for centuries have | 
done their best to draw Him, one result | 
has been the doom of them all: failure. 
The fact is, none are found worthy to illus- | 
trate the Gospels, for none have seen their | 
worshipful figure. Capernaum’s children had | 
the picture. 

father’s house, and went away with a slice 
their mother put in his 
wallet. Centuries of 
dreams and consecrated 
efforts cannot repeat 
Him. At the produc- 
tions of their greatest 
power, those children 
would not deign to look. 
Before even a Raphael 
and a Leonardo da Vinci, 
not a child among them 
would whisper ‘“ Jesus.” 
They would be as igno- 
rant of the countenance 
as were the people of 
Jerusalem when they 
inquired of the Galilee 
boys, “ Who is this?” 
The answer, ‘This is 
Jesus of Nazareth,” 
would seem to them a 
sin. 

The drawing of some 
is fine; the anatomy, 
faultless; the colour- 
ing, living. But they 
are all at best compara- 
tively soulless, compa- 
ratively sullen, com- 
paratively mechanical, 
for the divine Nazarene. 
The pencil can never 
reach Him. Its mea- 
sure is passed in that 
* W. H. Allen & Co., London. 
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He ate of a loaf at their | 
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story of pity and indignation, of strength 
and gentleness, of loftiness and lowliness, 
of righteousness and mercy, making that 
majesty and dignity “separate from sinners, 


| higher than the heavens,” yet not far from 
| any. 


It is too high! genius cannot attain 
unto it ! 

Art fails, because in this face extremes 
meet: it is the whole circle of those human 
qualities we call divine, focused in a look. 


| Genius fails to create the picture, as it must 


have failed to create the story. Man cannot 
paint higher than his creations ; and Jesus is 
essentially infinitely higher than them all. 
Nor does the story which Mr. Heaphy tells 
of his contact with the custodians of these pic- 
torial antiquities awaken longings, though the 
story of his getting at them is full of interest. 


| When. yet a boy he started on,a walking ex- 


pedition into Italy, eager to.see the original 
of a picture given..to him as a little child, 
said to be the portrait transferred to the 
napkin. they placed. over the face of Jesus 
when He was in the tomb, and alleged to 
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have been found among the linen clothes 
wrapped up when Jesus had risen. After a 
long tramp, the devout and simple boy 
reached the church of St. Peter’s at Genoa, 
in whose sacristy the miraculous picture was 
preserved. 

“T was told,” says he, “that I could not 
see it excepting on one day of the year, and 
then only after confessions and other reli- 
gious observances impossible to me.” 

Besides, the picture there, it was said, 
was a “much older” one than his, and the 
original of his was in Rome. So the devout 
and eager boy trudged off to Rome to see 
it. On reaching Rome, he searched through 
the pictures in St. Peter’s, but all in 
vain. Then he inquired of its officials, who 
knew nothing of the picture, not even of 
its existence there. While arguing with 
the official, an ecclesiastic in a violet robe, 








struck probably by an English boy’s face in 
an earnest mood, turned aside to know what | 
he desired. The response to his inquiry | 


was that to see the picture was 
impossible; with other sacred 
relics it lay in the sacristy over 
the statue of St. Veronica, the 
Pope only and two of the Sacred 
Concldve being allowed to look 
on it. Ignorant of the position 
of the man in purple, the boy 
eagerly emptied his pockets, and 
offered all that he had for the 
sight. The man in purple turned 
out to beabishop. He smiled at 
the pleading child, then pushed 
him aside, saying, ‘“ I am sorry ; 
I cannot do anything for you.” 

From childhood to manhood 
the restless anxiety to know the 
truth of the received likeness of 
his Lord sent him tramping up 
and down Europe, studying, la- 
bouring, worshipping, inquiring 
of official custodians of sacred 
relics, whose “jovial, chuckling 
laugh” at his mooning folly 
could not damp his zeal; he 
ever saw his vision, and went 
about for the love of it. Weeks, 
months, years, in childhood, in 
manhood, did he struggle with 
difficulties, some of which reveal 
a state of things at the Vatican 
that would disgrace the most 
corrupt secular exhibition in the 
world. Even what of Christian 
relics can be seen by the un- 
holy eyes of laymen are to be 
got at only by waste of time, “‘ memorialising, 
letter-writing, worrying, angry expletive 
rhetoric,” and fees, fees, fees. The story of 
Mr. Heaphy’s labour, as given in his “ Intro- 
duction” to his book, shows that official 
custodians of the supposed relics of our 
Lord and His early followers have little ac- 
quaintance with the mind and ways of Him 
whose name lends the contents of their 
museum their sole attraction. They remind 
one of the Roman guards at the tomb, and 
suggest what the Marys would have had to 
undergo had they found that guard in cus- 
tody, when, that “starlighted morn,” they 
sought to look on the original of those sup- 
posed sacred features on that cloth which the 
Vatican holds to-day. 

But the reading of this, by far the most 
exhaustive and, to the antiquarian, valuable 
book ever published on its theme, deepens 
more than ever the conviction that we have 
no need to mourn after early portraits of 
Jesus. Such things as there are need long 
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pilgrimages, communions, absolutions, and 
worryings and letter-writings, and hangings 
about days and weeks, fees, and more fees, 
and angry expletives to get at them; and, 
judged from the samples this book contains, 
are mostly pitiable to look at—all save the 
antiquarian would say so. Far more sacred 
and heavenly is the conception we get from 
a well-read chapter of the Gospels. With 
many of them one is surprised and pained. 


Could the early Church produce no better | 


than this? one asks, as we look at these 
rigid, meaningless faces. They have no 
mind in them, least of all the mind which 


was in Christ Jesus. None would care to | 


have such faces by his sick-bed ; nor would 
it inspire hope if they stood for the glory of 
God. They are stupid. They might have 
all been painted for money by some travelling 
pagan. 

Nor are the early fathers more happy 
than the early painters. Though of the 
actual features of Jesus not a word do the 
Gospels say, only of the 
play of feeling that went 
across them, yet do the 
theologians of the Early 
Church not hesitate to tell 
their flocks what Jesus 
was like, that He had no 
figure to speak of, and 
was not good to look at ; 
for so the prophets had 
said, they tell us. Justin 
Martyr rests his assertion 
on two grounds : “ He was 
considered the son of Jo- 
seph, the carpenter, and 
was without comeliness, 
as the Scriptures de- 
clared.” Clement of Alex- 
andria writes: ‘“ Our Lord 
himself was uncomely in 
aspect and his form was 
mean.” Tertullian says: 
“Had the prophets given 
us no information what- 
ever concerning His igno- 
ble appearance, His very 
sufferings and the con- 
tumely He endured be- 
speak it all.” Dreadfully 
entangled with the phrase, 
“His marred visage,” they 
were not at liberty to con- 
sider, they were bound to 
ignore and forget as ut- 
terly as though it had 
never been written, that 
XVI—24 
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strong men, and tender women, and shy 
children (especially shy of religious teachers), 
| even babies went and stood around Him and 
looked at Him; that boys got wildly happy 
|in His presence, and one mite of a thing 
thrust its little head into His bosom. Happy 
_ childhood, which for the most part shuns ugly 
faces as such and is frightened at them, went 
| willingly into His arms. Priests and their 
scoundrel menials who laugh at deformities 
and unsightliness, stood in awe of Him; and 
| His dignity suggested to men a crown and 
| throne. Not the lights and shadows of the 
| face of the Gospels was it that was respon- 
sible for the misuse and literalising of Isaiah’s 
broad and beautiful words (Isa. liii. 2), but 
|a natural puritanical revolt of the early 
| preachers against the sensuous beauty of 
Grecian art and its worship in pagan tem- 
| ples—that it was which warped and blinded 
the mind to the clear, strong suggestions of 
the historical facts. Amongst the hideous 
images of South-Sea heathenism, their expe- 
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dient-text would have been, “The chiefest 
among ten thousand, the altogether lovely” — 
their teaching was adapted to their times. 
Yet are they counted “the early fathers,” 
and we are only ourselves the children of the 
centuries. But we had better be ourselves 
and reject their declarations, and read the 
stories of Him for ourselves, till we fall at 
His pure feet and kiss them and cannot 


speak for love of Him, but only dream and | 


see visions of Him—and judge for ourselves. 

The one and only permanent historical 
basis of the facial appearance of Jesus is 
after all our four lives of Him. It is out of 
these by fond familiarities we may create 
our own conception of the strong loveliness 
and loveableness and majesty on which John 
and Salome gazed, and which changed them 
towards the same image. The flesh—that we 
scarcely shape to ourselves; but the flesh 
profiteth nothing; and on this account Len- 
tulus’s letter (as it is called) is worthless. 


It tells only of hair, parting, colour, straight- | 


ness and lustre ; ears, shoulders, beard, eyes. 
The truth’ of the face (just as is the truth 
of everything about God and the future life) 
ig in Jesus ; yet is it clearly the letter of Len- 
tulus that has chiefly influenced all early 
Christian art. Itis seen in our Figures 1 to 4. 
Figure 1 is a copy of a Catacomb picture of 
the fourth century, taken from Bosio’s work. 
Figures 2 and 3 are also from the Catacombs. 
Figure 5 is originally from an emerald given 
to Pope Innocent VIII. by the 
Sultan Bajazet. It is from a 
bronze medal in the British 
Museum. These are all. of 
great antiquity, and more or 
ess pleasing ;. but they are of 
no authority,, Their artists 
gained none of. their inspira- 
tions from the,life of Jesus. 
— were futapeled in the 
meshes .of , theologi¢al dogma- 
tisms and dangers; of tg 
theties of Greece.-.. Gradually 
these trammels disappear, and 
from the third to the sixth 
century, Jesus is represented as 
a beautiful. youth, but with 
equal failure to represent ten- 


all representations, as a matter 
of fact, none are found showing 
Him upon thecross. Shepherds 
and «kings and teachers—these 
are. all the characters he sus- 
tains until the dark ages. Then 
follow Leonardo da Viaci and 





| Raphael with the knowledge of the four 
| gospels and blendings of noble, gentle dignity. 
| Figure 4 is a study by Leonardo da Vinci 
|for his “Last Supper.” Figure 6 isa study 
| by Raphael. 

But what are they all, but dreams in 
colour ? The destruction of the whole Basilica 
of St. Paul, the Lateran Museum, the pene- 
| tralia of the Vatican, with every picture and 
patera they contain, would be far less to be 
| deplored than the destruction of the single 

verse, ‘‘ And at even, when the sun did set, 
'they brought unto him all that were diseased 
and them that were possessed of devils. And 
all the city was gathered together at the 
door.” It is in words like these that we 
have the colouring of the countenance, which 
shall be for ever and ever painted on the 
canvas of the brain: the light, the hope, and 
the mystery of the world. 

What are the Gospels but heaven-sent ma- 
| terial of the pictured face, which shall guide 
and bless us by interpreting the glories of 
the deity. They picture a face which has 
God behind it. They begin with a baby 
resting in His first sleep in a manger, and 
they end with a man resting in His last 
sleep on across. Getting a true idea of the 
life as a whole, reading the verses till we see 
a character : a man whose face broadens with 
smiles ; is pained with cares ; melts with com- 
passion; entreats, blesses; kindles with all 
| broken-hearted anger; crumples up with 























sorrow ; is washed with tears; is silent 
before His judge; pale and still in 
death. If we make a thorough ac- 
quaintance with His words, and their 
spirit of life; with His deeds, as the 
deeds of the Father; with His manner 
and ways, which have come down from 
heaven ; if we see Him with friend and 
foe, with rich and poor, with the moral 
and the outcast, with children and 
men, at the table, in the street, and 
on the cross, surely there will come 
within us a face so simply, so sub- 
limely His face that we cannot imagine 
His having had any other. And no 
other image of Him or God is needed, 
for none is so good to illumine the 
soul. All that is brightest and great- 
est in revelation is in Him: all that 
is mighty to help in the life-long contest 
with sin. 


DADDY’S BOY. 
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DADDY’S BOY. 
A Storp for Fathers and Mothers. 
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CHAPTER II.—ALONE. 


fb gprs many spectators who assembled to 
witness the funcral of Sir Ronald Jeaffer- 


son, noticed a grave and childish little figure, | 


who shed no tears, and even glanced with 
some surprise at the family servants, who cried 
and sobbed and made many lamentations. 

Mrs. Benson, the housekeeper, was in a 
terrible state of grief, and Dorothy, Ronald’s 
nurse, thought it necessary to use smelling- 
salts to keep herself from fainting. She 
offered these salts once or twice to Ronald, 
who pushed them away indignantly, and said 
under his breath, “ Don’t make a fuss.” 

More than one person remarked the curious 
gravity, at times amounting to an almost joy- 
ful expression, which rested on the little face. 
The boy’s conduct called forth many com- 
ments, and it is a sad fact that not one of 
that crowd of sympathising and sorrowing 
friends in the least understood him. 

Sir Ronald Jeafferson had met with his 


death so suddenly and unexpectedly that his | 


only sister, who was travelling abroad at the 


time, did not arrive at Summerleigh until the | 


evening of the day of his funeral. Mrs. 


Frere was ten years older than her brother, | 


and was the only near relation he possessed. 
By his will she and her husband were ap- 
pointed his boy’s guardians, and it was 


MEADE. 


| arranged that they should live at Summer- 
leigh with their children during little Sir 
Ronald’s long minority. 
| Mrs. Frere was in terrible grief when she 
came, and. Ronald, who felt it his duty to 
comfort, her, was much puzzled how to ac- 
|complish this task. When she clasped him in 
| her arms he submitted to her embraces, but 
| did not ardently return them. He was a very 
| reserved child, and had been accustomed to 
|no companionship except his father’s. He 
| thought Mrs. Frere rather selfish to cry and 
_lament so much, and put her down in his 
| mental category as one of those rather poor 
| characters who would be sure to have bad 
colds, and stay in bed for a week at a time, 
| and make great fusses about themselves, like 
Mrs. Benson, the housekeeper. He thought 
| Mrs. Frere’s conduct very tiresome, and he 
| did not like to suggest the only course which 
| he was sure would comfort her. 
| .There was a pain in Ronald’s brave little 
| heart, which with all his manliness he could 
not overcome, and that pain forbade him to 
take Mrs, Frere’s hand and lead her to the 
room where Daddy had lain quiet and peace- 
ful, and show her mother’s picture, and assure 
her it was very selfish to cry. He could not 
| bring himself to do this, so the only thing he 
| did do was to stand rather impatiently by 
the poor lady’s side and wish ardently that 
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he might rush out into the garden, and have 
one wild scamper in the summer sunshine. 

“ Dorothy would not let me out yesterday,” 
he said to himself, “and I suppose it would 
not be right to leave Aunt Eleanor the minute 
she has come, but if this kind of thing goes 
on my legs will be getting quite stiff, and 
Dad won’t like that at all when I go to him.” 

“IT think, Ronald,” said Mrs. Frere, “I 
will lie down on the sofa; I am terribly ex- 
hausted with my long and hurried journey ; 
come and stand by my side, my poor dear | 
little boy.” | 

“But you haven’t known me long,” said 
Ronald. 

“ What do you mean, dear boy ?” 

“Nothing, Aunt Eleanor ; I don’t under- 
stand how people can get fond of each other 
so quickly, that is all.” 

Mrs. Frere sighed and looked terribly puz- 
zled, and Ronald longed more than ever to 
have one run down the broad walk in the 
centre of the garden before the sunset. 

Mrs. Frere was a kind-hearted, but slightly 
commonplace woman, and it was unfortunate 
for the poor little baronet that he should 
commence his new life with relations who 
did not comprehend him in the least. 

Ronald was eight years old, and had lived 
with no companionship but his father’s since 
his mother’s death. Ronald knew his mother 
intimately, but he had no memory of her face, 
except what the sweet picture in his father’s 
room could tell him, for she had died when 
he was quite a baby ; but this fact did not 
at all prevent Ronald knowing her. Every 
day Daddy and he spoke about her ; almost 
every incident of her short earthly life had 
been poured into the boy’s ears, and Ronald 
was never tired of questioning his father as 
to what mother was doing now. His ideas 
of the future state were intensely realistic ; 
perhaps none the less true for that. 

Ronald’s father had never grown tired of 
these conversations, had never wearied of 
answering the eager questions which fell from 
the little lips, and Ronald’s vivid imagination 
drew pictures of the other life which delighted 
Daddy, but would have scandalised any one 
who did not know the workings of the boy’s 
mind so minutely. 

Now the daily talks and the daily com- 
panionship had abruptly come to an end, and 
the boy, so curiously reared, so manly and 
precocious for his age, was thrown in on him- 
self. No one pretended to understand him, 
and as the days and weeks passed away he 
suffered in more ways than one from the 








change. 


The young Freres arrived, and filled the 
old house with noisy glee; and Ronald 
romped and played with them, and was, 
indeed, considered the noisiest and most 
riotous of the group. 

Mrs. Frere came to the conclusion that 
Ronald was a child with remarkably cold 
feelings. Never since her entrance into the 
house had she seen him shed a tear, and his 
laughter, which could be merry a month 
after his father’s death, struck on her ears 
with a painful sense of incongruity. 

“Dear, dear,” she said once to her eldest 
daughter, ‘how wrapt up we parents are in 
our children, and how little they miss us after 
all! Now, if ever a father really worshipped 
a boy, my poor brother adored that lad. 
His letters were full of his name; it was 
Ronald did this, Ronald did that, until your 
papa and I grew weary ; and now, just look 
at the boy! Why, he seems half mad with 
spirits.” 

Mary Frere glanced in the direction her 
mother pointed out. Ronald and little 
Violet Frere were having a wild game of 
ball on the smoothly-kept lawn. Ronald’s 
very fair face was flushed with the exercise, 
his blue eyes were sparkling, and his remark- 
ably clear voice rang out sweet as a bell on 
the evening air. 

“ He is a handsome boy,” said Mrs. Frere , 
“T don’t wonder at his poor father being 
proud of him ; but,” she added with a sigh, “he 
is a great responsibility—children without 
much heart are so difficult to manage.” 

“ But, mother,” said Mary, “ Ronald’s 
nurse, Dorothy, says he has the sweetest 
nature in the world.” 

“Yes, my dear, I grant it may be sweet, 
I am certain the child is good-tempered ; 
but there is no depth, Mary, not a vestige— 
not a vestige. It is very sad! Such cha- 
racters never come to much.” 

Mrs. Frere, in the gentlest manner pos- 
sible, had always the effect of subduing her 
children, and Mary, whatever her thoughts, 
made no further effort to defend Ronald. 
She had an opportunity, however, that very 
night of getting at the boy’s real self. Mary 
was fifteen, and old and thoughtful for her 
age; Ronald from the first had thought 
Mary’s face beautiful. On her arrival he 
had looked at her earnestly, and had said to 
himself, “I don’t believe she’d have colds, 
like Mrs. Benson ; I shouldn’t think she was 
a bad sort for a girl.” 

On this particular night, after her conver- 
sation with her mother, Mary happened to 
go into the room where Sir Ronald Jeaffer- 
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son had died. This bedroom, which was 
quite the best in the house, and commanded 
a splendid view, was now kept, by Mrs. 
Frere’s orders, religiously shut up; white 
dust sheets covered the bed, and the dress- 
ing-table, and the easy-chairs; the blinds 
were drawn down—in short, the room was 
as much extinguished as possible. Mary, 
who had taken a great fancy to Ronald, and 
who doubted her mother’s estimate of his 
character, became possessed of a desire to 
study the late Lady Jeafferson’s portrait. 
She had a scarcely tangible hope that the face 
of the dead mother might give her an insight 
into the boy’s little heart. 

She went into the room, and was surprised 
to find that one of the spring-blinds had 
been drawn up to the top and that a flood of 
evening sunlight was streaming across the 
floor. Ronald was standing in the very 
centre of this bar of light with his hands 
clasped and his eyes fixed eagerly on the 
picture; he started and flushed very red 
when Mary came in, and made a hasty effort 
to brush away some tears which were stealing 
down his cheeks. 

“Tt’s ridiculous to keep mother in the 
dark like this,” he said. ‘ When I come in 
to bid her good night every evening, I 
always draw up the blinds. She smiles when 
the sun shines across her face. She likes it ; 
of course she does.” 

“T quite agree with you, Ronald,” said 
Mary ; “‘so, if you don’t mind, I will draw 
up the other blinds and make the room quite 
cheerful. Oh, what a lovely view!” she 
exclaimed in ecstasy, as a splendid panorama 
of river and wood and meadow lay before her. 

“Yes ; isn't it?” said Ronald, coming up 
to her side. ‘ Daddy and I liked this view 
the best in the house ; I mean, of course, we 
Do like it still the best; that’s why Dad 
always slept in this room, and why mother’s 
picture was put here. Oh, I say, do you 
see that bit of road winding there—we did 
have such a gallop on that road, Dad and I. 
Once Bob threw me; but I didn’t mind. 
Daddy always said that a good rider was 
thrown two or three times. Do you know 
how to ride, Mary? The great thing is not 
to be a bit afraid, but to stick on through 
everything. Yes, I’m glad there’s plenty of 


sunlight in the room again.” 
“Tf you like,” said Mary, “I will come | 
into the room every day and draw up the 
blinds ; nobody need know but you and I. 
Would you like me to do this ?” 
“Oh, shouldn’t I just? and I’m sure mo- 
ther would like it too; not that mother ”— 





| here Ronald sighed profoundly—“ not that 
| mother is a bit lonely now. I’m awfully 
glad of that, you know. Mary, do you ever 
have colds ?” 
“Why, dear?” 
“Well, I don’t think you look like it; 
now I think Aunt Eleanor does. I shouldn’t 
| be a bit surprised if she had those coughy, 
sneezy colds that Mrs. Benson gets. Of 
course I don’t get them; they are very. 
womanish, colds are.” 

“T really don’t suffer from colds, as it 
happens,” said Mary; “but I never knew 
before that they were considered in any way 
wrong. I always looked on them as a mis- 
fortune.” 

“Well, of course, and so they are; and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if Aunt Eleanor 
was subject to them. Mrs. Benson looks 
dreadful when she has a cold ; she wraps up 
her head in flannels, and her face swells, 
and her eyes get so red, and she drinks hot 
elder wine. She says she'd die if she didn’t 
drink hot elder wine. I suppose,” added 
Ronald with an exceedingly pensive expres- 
| sion, “ people do die of colds very often, and 
| I don’t suppose it’s such a bad way—at least 
| I mean for womanish sort of people—for you 
see everybody has got to die.” 
ee Ronnie,” said Mary, putting her arm 
| round the little fellow and drawing him to 
her side, “what a very, very queer boy 
you are! I don’t think people do often die 
of colds, and in any case you need not think 
about dying ; you're only eight years old.” 

“That makes no difference,” said Ronald, 
gazing at her with great surprise; “and 
youre all wrong about colds not killing 
people, Mary ; Mrs. Benson had a cousin, 
and she got the sort of cold that kills people; 
Mrs. Benson called it something, brown— 
brown—kitis, I think. She got it one day, 
and she went out, Mrs. Benson said, like the 
snuff of a candle the next. It killed her off 
very sharp, you see. But, Mary, I don't 
think You'll die of a cold.” 

“ Well, I hope not,” said Mary in as cheer- 
ful a tone as she could assume. “Shall we 
come down-stairs now, Ronald ?” 

“Oh, yes, if you like. Stoop down, 
Mary, and let me give you akiss. I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised,” added Ronald, looking 
earnestly into Mary’s sweet brown eyes; “1 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you died of a 
| Gun.” 
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CHAPTER III.—PREPARING FOR THE MAJOR. 


| Mrs. Frere arrived at Summerleigh on 
| the day of her brother’s funeral. The children 
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came a fortnight later, but three months 
assed after the baronet’s death before Major 
rere put in an appearance on the scene. 


Major Frere had long retired from active | 


service, and was quite prepared to enjoy the 
good things of life at Summerleigh during 
little Ronald’s long minority. 

Ronald was deeply excited about the 
Major; he was never weary of asking his 
aunt questions on this interesting subject ; 
he reckoned the days and counted the hours 
for the Major’s arrival, and to all appearance 
seemed far more interested in this gallant 
officer than were his own wife and children. 
The two Frere boys, who had condescended 
to play cricket with Ronald, had now returned 
to Eton, but as the Major was to come to 
Summerleigh a week after their departure, 
Ronald did not feel any particular regret 
when he bade them good-bye. At last the 
welcome day arrived, when, as Ronald ex- 
pressed it, a “real man” would once more be 
in the house. He confided his delight most 
fully to Dorothy when she helped him to 
dress that morning. 

“Is Aunt Eleanor very tired, Dorothy ?” 
he began. 

“‘ Now, Master Ronald, what a queer, queer 
question to ask me! How can | answer it? 
Mrs. Frere is in bed still, and I know no- 
thing about her, sir.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said Ronald, as he allowed 
Dorothy to brush his curly hair, “how very 
strange! I wonder she can sleep—I wonder 
she is not much too excited—you know her 
husband is coming back to-night, Dorothy ; 
he really is; he'll be back at seven o’clock 
to-night precisely.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Dorothy, “and it’s 
only seven o'clock in the morning now—I 
don’t see but that Mrs. Frere may lie in bed 
for another half-hour, even though the Major 
is coming to-night.” 


“ Poor Uncle Ben!” sighed Ronald. “I 


don’t expect Aunt Eleanor makes much of a | 


wife for him. I expect he'll get a great deal 
of comfort out of Me, because I know what 
brave men like. I’m accustomed to father, 
you know.” 

“T think Miss Violet must be ready for 
her breakfast now, Master Ronald, if you'll 
come.” 

“What a hurry you're in, Dodo,” said 
Ronald, putting up his lips to kiss his nurse. 
“T want to talk about Uncle Ben. I’ve been 








“Perhaps you can’t make up pictures in 
your head, Dorothy—Daddy and I used to 
do it, lots of times, and of course I go on 
doing it still. Now I'll tell you what I 
picture Uncle Ben to be like.” 

“Well, sir, go on, say it out, quick, for 
breakfast must be getting quite cold.” 


“What a fidget you are, Dorothy! Now 
listen to me, and [ll just tell you. Uncle 


Ben is tall, and upright—he’s perfectly 
straight like one of the poplar trees—that’s 
because he has been drilled so much. He 
keeps his head back, and his shoulders square, 
and he never thinks of bending his knees (I 
hope you don’t bend your knees when you 
walk, Dorothy; but I suppose you do, as 
you haven’t been drilled); then, he’s dark, 
and his eyes—his eyes flash like flames of 
fire—that’s because he’s accustomed to saying 
to his men, ‘ Forward !—This way.’ He has 
been in heaps of battles, he has gone across 
drawbridges all by himself with a white flag 
of truce in his hand, and he has been directly 
exposed to the fire of about five hundred 
guns, but he has never flinched, nor turned 
aside, and the enemies have said, ‘It’s Him— 
it’s Major Frere—he speaks the truth, he’s 
the bravest of the brave, we would scorn to 
shoot down such a hero !’—That’s what Uncle 
Ben is. He has a long sweeping moustache, 
and his lips shut tight, because he’s so firm 
and so noble. I shall see him to-night, 
Dorothy. It is a great, great honour to have 
such a man coming to the house, and I can’t 
make out why Aunt Eleanor isn’t up.” 

Dorothy, who was accustomed to Ronald’s 
rhapsodies, made the solitary remark, ‘“‘ Well, 
I never! and it ain’t a bit like his portrait.” 
Then she took her little charge’s hand, and led 
him into the room where Violet was patiently 
waiting for her breakfast. 

“Uncle Ben is coming to-night, Violet,” 
said Ronald. 

“Papa,” said Violet in a tone of more or 
less indifference. “I hope he'll bring me 
some of those brown sweeties thatd like so 
much.” 

Ronalddooked at her with supreme con- 
tempt. 

“Well,” he said, “ you girls area poor lot. 
When a man has gone through what Uncle 
Ben has, it isn’t to be supposed that he’d 
think about trifling things like sweeties.” 

“But his gout is better,” said Violet. “I 
hope he won't forget about the sweeties, be- 


picturing what he’s like to myself. What do | cause he knows I’m so fond of them.” 


| 


you think he’s like, Dorothy ?” 
“Dear, dear, Master Ronald, how can I 
tell {you are such a queer little boy.” 


Ronald took no further notice of Violet, 
but ate up his own breakfast with remark- 
able celerity—he wanted to run round to the 























stables to see Bob, and also to inquire whether 
a loose box was ready for his uncle’s charger, 
for he had not the smallest doubt that the 
gallant officer would arrive accompanied by 
his steed which had endured the smoke of 
many battles. He managed to slip out of 
the house without any one noticing him, for 
certainly Aunt Eleanor would have forbidden 
the little boy to go near the stables. He 
found Jim, one of the grooms, who was 
delighted to see his little master, and brought 
out the late Sir Ronald’s hunter for little | 
Ronald to inspect. | 

“ Hullo, Bal Drumie, old fellow,” said | 
Ronald, patting the noble animal’s shining | 
coat. “J am glad to see youagain. You | 
may mount me, if you like, Jim. I'll stick 
on. Jim,” continued Ronald from his seat on | 
the tall horse’s back, “do you really think | 
that father misses Bal Drumie ?” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Jim, “it ain’t for | 
me to say. There’s nothing in Scripture to | 
denote that hanimals takes a part in the New 
Jerusalem.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all, Jim,” said | 
Ronald. “There’s plenty of horses in the | 
old Jerusalem ; but I expect you can’t under- 
stand. Now let me get down. Jim, have 
you got the loose box ready ?” 

“What loose box, sir ?” 

“ For Major Frere’s charger ; a Battle horse 
will arrive in your stables to-night, Jim.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Jim, “I has got no 
orders to that effect from Mrs. Frere. Only 
Duncan is particularly desired to take the 
brougham to meet the 6°40 train to-night ; 
and Mrs. Frere’s instructions was that we 

were to see that the windows fitted up tight, 
for the major, he can’t stand no draughts, 
he can’t.” 

Ronald slowly left the yard, and with his 
hands in his pockets sauntered round to the 
front of the house. 

“He must have been wounded,” he said 
to himself. ‘“‘He has got a dangerous wound 

_and is coming back covered with glory. I 
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love him better than ever for it. He was on 
the drawbridge, and one of the enemies who 
levelled the guns was a sneak and a coward, 
and he fired at him. He received a wound 
which might have been deadly—dear, Brave 
Uncle Ben !” 

All day Ronald was excited and restless, 
although every one else in the house seemed 
particularly calm and indifferent. Ronald 
watched them all with extreme disgust, and 
even turned away from his favourite Mary 
when he perceived that the mention of her 
father’s name roused her to no special enthu- 
siasm. Ronald had now quite made up his 
mind that his uncle was seriously ill from the 
effects of his deadly wounds, and he began 
to consider all possible means of adding to 
his comfort. His father had often described 
to him the terrible thirst that wounded sol- 
diers endured on the field of battle; and he 
reflected, with great satisfaction, that the 
grapes were now ripe in the vinery, and that 
Uncle Ben could also have peaches and nec- 
tarines to quench his abnormal thirst. 

“We must be careful about the fruit,” he 
said to his Aunt Eleanor, as he followed her 
round to watch her final preparations for the 
arrival of the hero. “I’m quite willing not 
to eat any more grapes, and I shall speak to 
Violet on the subject.” 

“What do you mean, Ronald ?” said Aunt 
Eleanor ; “there are far more grapes at Sum- 
merleigh than we can possibly dispose of. 
Indeed, I’m sure your uncle will order some 
to be sold.” 

Ronald looked at his aunt in a puzzled'way, 
but then she was always an enigma to him. 

“T thought,” he began, “I thought Uncle 
Ben would be so thirsty. I would not eat 
that large peach at dinner because I wanted 
him to have it. Oh, is that the carriage 
going off? Ido hope the windows are pro- 
perly stuffed.” Ronald flew from his aunt’s 


side, who said to herself: “ He certainly is 
the most incomprehensible child I ever came 
across.” 





A ILYMN OF BEAUTY. 


For Children. 


(5°? of beauty, Thou hast spread 
Beauty round us everywhere : 
Not alone by daily bread 
Live we, but by all things fair. 
Father, Thou dost call the least 
Of thy children to the feast. 


When on us Thy sun doth shine 
Fill our souls with heavenly light; 
When descends the might divine 
And the stars are burning bright, 
As the stars, oh, let us be 
Faithful ministers of Thee. 


Stirs the wind among the trees: 
Let Thy spirit on us blow ; 
We would feel the heavenly breeze, 
Which, our hearts rejoice to know, 
Is Thy quickening, healing breath 
Which preserves our souls from death. 


In the hedgerows countless flowers 


Through the summer bud and bloom, 


Glorifying all the hours 

With their colour and perfume. 
Lord, we would delight Thine eyes ; 
Make us flowers of Paradise. 


In the fields the little lambs 
Innocently frisk and play, 

While the loving, watchful dams 
Bleat recall whene’er they stray. 
We, Thy lambs, would near Thy side, 

Saviour, evermore abide. 


Beauty glows where’er we look, 
All around, below, above ; 

In the world’s great open book 
Every page says, “ God is Love.” 

Heavenly Father, we would be 

Worthy of Thy world and Thee. 


As Thy beauty clasps us round 
Make us beautiful within : 
May our hearts and lives be found 
Free from folly, pride, and sin. 
Then Thy stars and fields and flowers 
Shall indeed be truly ours. 


JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
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ON WANTING 


OW many people want to be rich! 
How anxiously they discuss different 
ways and methods of making money! It 
often strikes one very painfully to hear 
good people—people who think much on 
serious things and incline to sober and godly 
habits of life—dwell most on this point 
when they consider the future careers of 
their children. They want them to “get 
on,” and their idea of “ getting on” is a good 
income, ever increasing, to be made with as 
little labour as possible, and to be made as 
soon as possible, so that they may have a 
chance to be idle for the last twenty or thirty 
years of life. And generally the young folks 
take the cue from their elders. 

Very few ask themselves, “ What has God 
made me able to do best ?” but rather, “ For 
what will Mammon give me the highest 
wages ?” They do not consider, “ What work 
do my fellow creatures most need?” but 
“For what are the greatest number of them 
most eager to pay me well ?” 

Now why do people want money, that 
they value itsomuch? There are some who 
crave money for purposes which one cannot 
but respect and admire. They want to 
provide necessaries and comforts for the old 
age of those whom they love and honour. 
They desire to givea good education and a 
fair start in life to their children. Or they 
have a pathetic longing to be “ independent ” 
in their own old age, to sit down under 
their own vine and fig-tree, and “to owe no 
man anything, savéto love one another.” 
And these dre»g6od objects, there are none 
better, 80 long as it is never forgotten that 
the will of'God is best of all.’ 

There are others who wantwealth that 
they may buy books and pictures and make 
home “the house beautiful.” Or that they 
may travel far and- wide, and admire the 
beauties and wonders*which God has spread 
abroad on the face of creation, and make 
opportunities for seeing and knowing wise 
and great men of all countries. And these 
purposes, so far, are laudable. 

There are others who want to “make a 
fortune,” that they may live ina big mansion 
and drive in a stylish carriage, and give 
grand dinners to people whom they do not 
care much about. And these do not know 
the real value and sacredness that are in 
human life, and are no wiser than the legen- 
dary Chinaman who burned down his house | 
to roast his pig. 





TO BE RICH. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


There are other people, very mysterious 
people, who often desire money with the 
most feverish eagerness of any, and yet 
when they get it they do nothing at all with 
it. It goes into the bank, or into stocks and 
shares, and years of hard work and unfriendly 
scraping and grudging are transmuted into 
afew black figures in an account book. The 
old folk die uncomforted, the young ones 
grow up uncherished, but more and more 
numerals are added to the mystic row. What 
do they want money for? They do nothing 
with it, except leave it behind them. We 
cannot help thinking that a day will come 
when this mere “money hunger” will be 
classed with the “drink-craving,” “klepto- 
mania,” and similar morbid peculiarities, and 
when those who suffer from it may be pitied 
and restrained like other lunatics. 

So there is no denying that money assumes 
a most important position in human life. All 
man’s duties, needs, and ambitions cluster 
round it. A man’s character is best seen in 
his dealing with it. He who gets most human 
happiness and welfare out of its winning and 
its spending is the sanest of men. He who 
gets least of these is the most insane. This 
is he whos turns money into human sin and 
misery, he who bribes folly to its ruin, who 
entices the genius to be the buffoon, who sets 


joyless and wasteful fashions of life. Next » 


lowest is he who gets money for its own 
sake, turning it into nothing ‘else. After 
him come the people who spend it on such 
things as might’ be quite sufficing to beings 
without:souls:«Then follow those who lay 
it out on higher pleasures, which they can 
scarcely enjoy*alone, or which are certainly 
the more:delightful the more they are shared. 
And “higher still come.those whose want is 
only that they may do their duty to others. 
(It is but a perversion of: this nobler nature, 
which makes it»sometimessover-anxious to 
provide for itselfjand so spare*othérs from 
doing their duty to it!) 

This brings us to the conclusion that the 
only sane object for getting money is, that 
we may have it to give, not as mere dolers 
of alms, but as thoughtful distributors and 
stewards, responsible to our Master for the 
increase of His revenue—for the abundant 
interest of human goodness and joy on His 
capital of nature’s blessings. John Ruskin 
says, very truly and beautifully, “ Half the 
evil in this world comes from people not 
knowing what they do like—not deliberately 
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setting themselves to find out what they 
really enjoy. All people enjoy giving away 
money, for instance: they don’t know thai, 
they rather think they enjoy keeping it; 
and they do keep it, under this false impres- 
sion, often to their great discomfort. Every- 
body likes to do good, but not one in a hun- 
dred finds this out. Multitudes think they 
like to do evil, yet no man ever enjoyed doing 
evil, since God made the world.” 

So, since the most we can do with wealth, 
when we get it, is to give it, is it not wise to 
begin to give it at once, and so secure the best 
part of wealth? It is a solemn fact that he 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord, and that which He hath given will 
He pay him again. Only He pays in His 
own coin—in the gold of the Eternal King- 
dom—love, joy, peace ; not in the corruptible 
metal of this world, as some seem to expect. 

Have you got a shilling, and do you wish 
to “double your capital” in seven years ? 
Double it this very minute, without any 
doubtful speculation, by giving sixpence to 
somebody else. You feel very poor, do you 
not, with that solitary shilling, or that five- 





pound note, or that single thousand pounds ? | 
You will feel quite rich when you see the | 


immense worth which half of it will have for 
another ! 

This is God’s own way of helping His chil- 
dren, by which He teaches them how to help 
themselves. When He sees a widow in Zare- 
phath whom He means to serve, He does not 
do it by directing towards her the attention 
of a prince with a pension in his hand. He 
sends a starving prophet, who asks for a 
share in what already seems to her so insig- 
nificant for herself and her son. She might 
have refused him “ for her child’s sake,” and 
then she would never have discovered what 
a blessing Jay in her allowing him to stay. 

When you feel depressed—on those days 
when everything seems going wrong—do not 
think so much where you can go and get 
something. Rather go and give something. 
Only be sure to give of what you have got, 
however little it is. Do not give of what you 
have not got, for that is worse than folly. 
You may make fortunes of this world’s gold 
by dishonest means, because the little god of 
this world is blind and easily cheated. But 
you cannot gain the wealth of God’s kingdom 
without honesty. The debts must be paid 
before there are any gifts, otherwise you may 
be defrauding your creditor, not only of his 
lawful pelf, but, worse still, of his rightful 
share in the joy of giving. 

But of what is given to you, you may give ; 








nay, you should give. God is the giver of 
everything, and because He reaches you some 
of His gifts by some mortal hand, that is no 
reason why you should keep them to your- 
self. There are some very mistaken notions 
among some givers on this subject. We have 
known those who did not like their pensioners 
to keep a cat, or to invite a still poorer friend 
to tea, or to scrimp the making up of the 
new gown so as to get a petticoat for a 
grandchild out of it. We have known 
others who thought it kind to insist that a 
dependent relative should spend all they 
allowed her upon dress and appointments, 
“to do justice” to an occasional visit to 
their grand establishment, instead of “ wast- 
ing” any of it upon those little charities 
and hospitalities that keep the heart warm 
and the home sunny. Why! my dear friends, 
when you give anybody what you think a 
fitting share for him, and he manages to give 
somebody else a share out of that, he is only 
multiplying your real wealth beyond your 
calculations. You have then put something, 
not only into his hand, but into his heart, and 
into your own heart shall it be repaid again. 


* The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat, 
Feed them and you shall grow fat,” 


sang mystic, inspired William Blake. There 
is a deep truth in his words. Beware of 
those who think there is nobody poorer than 
themselves. ‘The Helper helps the helping 
hand,” says the old proverb. Let us strive 
to work with God here, as in everything. 
Give at once. Share your shilling to-day : 
don’t say you will wait till you have made 
it a pound, because ten shillings will be so 
much more than sixpence! To-morrow, per- 
haps, ten shillings will not do what sixpence 
will do to-day. It is a pitiful thing to hear 
of misers leaving money to build orphan 
asylums and reformatories, and so getting 
praise as benefactors of their species. Who 
knows—if they had applied their money 
rightly, at the right time, it might have done 
more good than its tardy benefaction can 
ever do. There was a curious story circu- 
lated a few years ago. A gentleman in 
America, working among the criminal and 
pauper population, inmates of penitentiarics, 
prisons, and workhouses, was struck by the 
constant recurrence of one family name. He 
traced it back through two generations to a 
little outcast foundling girl, who had been 
“nobody’s business,” and whose progeny had 
grown up to curse the community which had 
neglected her! Think of the thousands of 
pounds which might have been saved to the 
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public, to say nothing of the scores of his- 
tories of heartbreak and shame, if some 
thrifty, notable housewife had taken in that 


forlorn child—making the household por- | 


ridge a little thinner, so that it should “go 
round ”—and had trained her to scrub and 
sew, to fear God and regard man. 

There is wealth for the individual in 
giving. There is wealth for the community 
growing out of giving ; only the right giving 
always involves the giver with the gift. And 
that is one of the advantages of giving 
quickly, while one has not much to give, be- 
cause it keeps one from getting an overplus 
of money or anything else. It is the over- 
plus which is apt to be given without the 
giver—and it is always the money or the idle 
leisure bestowed without counsel, without con- 
sideration, and without friendship, which cor- 
rupts. The giver must never givemoney with- 
out giving himself too ; but he may often give 
himself without adding money. Some of the 


best giving means withholding money ; some 
of the highest giving is done without money 
at all. We have known of an industrious, 
middle-aged teacher, whom many young 
| ladies would think was worked to death in 
earning her own living, who found time to 
go every day to tidy the room and prepare 
the meal of an invalid couple dependent on 
the scanty earnings of a young lad, their 
only son. Doubtless her consciousness of 
what she found herself able to do for others, 
voluntarily, made her feel herself mistress 
of vast leisure and freedom! So indeed, in 
the deepest sense, she was. If we want to 
feel overworked drudges, let us never do 
anything for anybody but ourselves. But 
surely we would rather remember, as the 
German writer Auerbach beautifully says, 
that “If it were given us to do something 
good every moment to a fellow-creature, 
we should be the happiest creatures under 
i the sun.” 








THE ARMY OF BABIES AND THAT OLD SERPENT THE DEVIL. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Blest Saviour, little child.” 
Lesson : Gen. iii. 1—6. 
Text: ‘ Now the serpent A og ae subtle than any beast of 


e Heid. 

if WANT you to see how beautiful and 

wonderful is the truth in this grand 
allegory of the early world which gives so 
bold a picture of the mission of babes to 
the soul of man for God, and for what Jesus 
calls the kingdom of heaven. For what the 
Lord’s Prayer prays, “Thy kingdom come” 
on earth—all babes work; they are the little 
warriors of a restored paradise. 

But let us first see how natural and true 
is the name these stories of Moses give to 
the cause of all evil, the spoiler of the rich 
and noble things of the heart, and of the 
encircling world, of Adam and Eve,—the 
serpent. The serpent is a creeping, slimy, 
sly beast. Listen to me for a while, and you 
will see how Eve came to choose such a 
creature for the name of her soul-tempter. 

It was before Cain and Abel were born; and 
Adam and Eve had no neighbours or ac- 
quaintances but beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air. Moses’ story pictures them walk- 
ing together in the cool of the day, the great 
blue sky above their heads, and around all 


manner of animals, bears, lions, stags, and | 


horses moving about among the forest trees 
and on the vast green sweeps of grass close by, 
all in beautiful subjection to their will; and 
birds singing among the branches, and as 
they went their way through the Paradise- 
home, Adam gave names to them all, or, as 
we should call it, christened them ; and all 
was very good. So their first list of words 
was largely the names of beasts. Names of 
trees and flowers, whose beautiful forms and 
scents they enjoyed, they had as yet none: 
all flowers were called flowers; all trees 
were called trees, and no more. They had 
very few words for anything besides those 
for the animals they saw. 

As you will find, when you are old enough 
to read the Bible for yourselves, scarcely 
anything about themselves could they name. 
Neither Adam nor Eve ever spoke of the 
motions of the mind and said, “I thought,” 
nor any of the folks in Moses’ stories, till 
Abraham’s day, which was more than two 
thousand years after the days of the fall (Gen. 
xx. 11). Nobody, indeed, ever named the 
warm motions of the heart by the word “love” 
till Isaac’s bridals, which Moses’ stories tell 
us was later still (Gen. xxiv. 67). Of course, 
Adam and Eve thought and loved; but they 
did not use those names for their thinkings 
and lovings. 


























Well, one day, Eve had a strange expe- | 
rience to relate. She had heard a voice with | 
Adam : it came to her soul and to his. But 
now she had heard a voice by herself, which 
certainly was not the same. ‘The first was a 
voice of uprightness; the second came in a 
half-ashamed, sneaking way, and this said 
something to her just the opposite of what 
the first voice had said. 

God had said, “Deny thyself,” and this 
said, ‘‘ Deny yourself ! Do nothing of the sort; 
you are very foolish if you do.” Yet she sat 
and listened, fascinated, held by it though 
only half liking it, and half wanting it—for 
she was not a bad woman ; just as she had 
seen perhaps a bird, perhaps a squirrel, on 
the twig of a tree, fixed helpless, paralysed 
by the serpent that had suddenly glided up 
before it, charmed to its destruction: it sat 
riveted while the serpent swallowed it. How 
better could she describe the sneaking, fatal 
thought than to say, “It was serpent-like ?” 
She had no word forthought. “I did eat ”— 
she could say that. ‘“I thought,” she could 
not say ; it was not yet in her tongue. 

Sly, creeping, deceiving, insinuating 
thought—that was the name; but she did 
not know such words. She did know the 
subtlest beast of the field, and so did Adam, 
and she said, “It was the serpent in me!” 
She did not choose a bird as her image, nor 
a lion, she chose that hidden lurker in the 
grass. Driven to it, pressed for language 
to picture the unspeakable, she selected the 
figure which the world will never let die. 

Eve did just what Jesus did, when He 
struck off the soul movements of Herod. He | 
pictured them in a well-known and detested 
animal; a fox. And just what He did 
when He struck off the soul movements 
of a Pharisee. He pictured them in a well- 
known and yet more detested animal: a 
viper. So Eve painted her own soul’s move- 
ments in a serpent. The king was not a 
fox ; the ruler of the people was not a viper ; 
the tempter was not a serpent. Yet was it 
a divine inspiration that name of hers, the 
very word for the deadly evil thought, 
subtle, lithe, and creeping in and out and 
around the secret springs of the lives of men, 
alluring to sin and woe. It is in the first 
chapter of the Bible ; it is in the last chapter 
of it. There is a genuine perception and 
contempt of the baseness of the thing, a 
loyalty to uprightness, and a call to watch- 
fulness spoken in that “subtle beast of the 
field.” Eve painted it all at a stroke. 

I should like you to grow up to love the 
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free, daring imagery of the Bible by which 
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simple earnest men of old, full of good 
feelings, sought to make them visible to 
The 
holy book is full of bold and blameless mate- 
rialism. The Lord is a shepherd ; the devil, 
a serpent; clouds are a chariot ; the morning 
has wings. The letter is false, the spirit is 
true, truer far than most readers even of the 
Bible believe. Deep-bosomed in them are 
things eternally true for doctrine, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness, which are 
among the most precious things the world 
contains. 

And so, it is thoughts of hearts, wicked 
ones because selfish and self-willed, not a 
brood of serpents, which baby comes to fight 
and slay. At these, baby can get at the 
very head of them, and can destroy them, 
and it does destroy them, teaching self-denial 
as God teaches it and as Jesus teaches it. 
But we will talk about this next time. 

Let us all hate sneaking thoughts and 
sneaking ways, and self-will and selfishness, 
and try to live noble and upright and Christ- 
like lives. 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Mark ix. 33—37. 
Text: ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

I have spoken to you of what the ser- 
pent was, and how, having yet no name for 
thought, Eve was driven to use a picture- 
word. Now I am going to speak to you the 
rest of the month’s evenings about God’s 
babies’ battles with the serpent ; for whatever 
the serpent was, it was clearly something 
which a baby could hit and hurt and kill. 

But, before I do so, 1 want you to get 
clearly into your minds what, as a matter of 
fact, baby puts its hand to in the heart of 
man. It is a very simple thing, this special 
work of babies; and though you will have 
to live much longer than anybody has ever 
lived in this world before you can under- 
stand all the work that it does to make men 
tender and patient and laborious, and good 
and brave, and to make this world of ours a 
fairly wholesome place, I think I can help 
you to see what at least is the kind of work 
it does, and that it is just of the same kind 
as that which Jesus Himself does. 

By a sample you shall see what I mean. 
I have read in a story, which awed my 
childhood, of the buried city of Pompeii, 
buried by fountains of fire beleched out of 
the mouth of a huge mountain called a 
volcano. The mountain-top opened, a little 


wreath of steam and smoke hissed out ; that 
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little opening yawned wider, the wreath of 
smoke grew bigger, till it had canopied the 
mountain-top and all its sides. Spreading, 
at length the whole country round stood 
beneath its terrible gloom. Suddenly the 
whole sky was black; and at noon, great 
plains and cities were plunged in midnight ; 
and all the people that lived in them stood 
still, pale, terrified. Then with the smoke 
the mighty yawning mountain shot up flames 
of fire, and all the overhanging blackness 
quivered with lurid crimson; pealed and 
erashed with thunder, and played with in- 
tense lightning, and the mountain belched 
and fired and boomed like a _ million 
cannons. The hills, the ground of the city 
trembled, showers of hot ashes and glowing 
cinders fell over land and sea, driven about 
by great winds, as heavy and as blinding as 
the flakes of a great winter’s snow, till streets 
were blocked, houses were buried, and whole 
cities and their peoples came suddenly to an 
end, and over them all deep floods of molten 
earth were spread for a thick and everlasting 
covering. Dwellings and people—all were 
overwhelmed and put out of the world. It 
was a beautiful city, that city of Pompeii, 
that lay at the foot of the shapely, sunny 
mountain from which that sudden burying 
storm of fire fell. It was, even in beautiful 
Italy, a place foremost for the brightness 
and beauty of its dwellings overrun with 
roses and vines, with girdling sea and hills, 
and all kinds of costly comforts and in- 
dulgences, and gardens of amusement—a city 
reputed for its frolic and fun and many 
mischievous pleasures, like the light-hearted 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, of which 
Moses’ stories tell us. 

In a house in that city two people lived, a 
mother and herchild, whom, with the rest that 
day, that mountain-river of fire buried alive, 
and whose place has since been found in their 
tomb. How much sin and sorrow that mother 
had known in that wicked city nobody can 
tell; but she was found, a lone woman with 
her child. Perhaps she had struggled for it 
with a tired heart ; yet I know she had joy, 
for it never. can be wholly absent where a 
baby is. I picture her, standing in her door- 
way for shelter, her baby on her arm, half 
hesitating, hiding it from the fast shower of 
fine hot dust which is falling from the sky. 
Shall she fly somewhere to see if it is better! 
The hot, black shadow over them deepens ; 
it is the dark shadow of destruction and 
death. It seemed like the end of the world 
coming out of the sky. “Perhaps it will 
clear,” she hopefully thought to herself. If 





it had not been for her child she would have 
fled long ago; but how could he live with 
such a storm of fine ashes in the air! But 
she must risk it. 

It was a terrible moment; all hope of 
things mending was gone, and covering her 
child she fled from her shelter out into the 
burning, blinding sleet of the street to make 
her way as best she could for anywhere 
where safety might be found. We knowall 
about the awful story because it is over and 
we have read about it ; but that woman with 
her child did not know, the people of Pom- 
peii none of them knew, not even the oldest 
and wisest of them. Never had they heard 
of a scene like this: rain of burning ashes, 
and for water on the ground, burning cinders. 
None had ever seen it this way before ; they 
seemed in the furnace of a burning world. 
Where could she fiee ? 

She made straight for the country, it 
might be better there. At every step, her 
bare feet trod on pavement as scorching hot 
as the bottom of a baking oven. Still, she 
trod it, happy only if she could save her 
child. Then the mountain poured out, 
running down into the streets, streams of 
boiling mud. With a gleam of despair in 
her eyes, she plunged along, struggling with 
the boiling stream: but in the end the stream, 
not the struggler, had its way. The soft, 
rising mud rose above her ankles up to her 
knees, and then her blistered and scalded 
feet and legs failed her; she moaned and 
staggered, and shrieked, “Oh, my child!” 
and fell and sank down into the thick stream. 
But though scalding, deepening mud had 
conquered her legs, it had touched neither 
her brave heart, her high courage, nor her 
kind purpose. As she rapidly sank into the 
thick stream, she gripped her baby’s bandage 
with her left arm and shot that arm straight 
up into the air—The babe was above the 
mud ! 

Another second, and vut of the sky fell 
millions of tons of ashes—and the next mo- 
ment, mud and mother and babe and city 
were overwhelmed and bedded firm many 
feet beneath the new surface of the ground ; 
and there for eighteen hundred years mother, 
and babe, and city remained. 

A few years ago they were all unburied, 
and, hollow in the ashes, still stood erect that 
arm above the mud,—the hollow; that was 
all, nothing more; the flesh and blood had 
gone, only the ashes were there, solid as rock; 
and in the ashes, the shaped hollow where 
that arm had been; and above the arm still 
stood the mould of a baby’s body. 
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They found it so; they did not touch it. | 
They poured into it some lime and took a | 
cast of it, and put it into their museum. | 
They say it was a strong arm, and she was 
a buxom woman. But be she whatever she 
might, though she had yielded to the world | 
and become a captive of the flesh, she had | 
not given in to the devil; her baby had saved 
her from that. That dainty little hand of | 
his lying on her breast had pounded the | 
head of him in, and laming him, had banished | 
him from her heart ; for selfishness is the devil 
as God counts the devil, and she had not, 
she could not find in her heart one prompting 
to selfishness with baby in her arms. 

Now, do you know what kind of ennobling 
work baby does in the world, and why his 
merry face is a warrior’s face challenging and 
destroying the devil and his works? and 
why Jesus says he is of the same company to 
which Jesus Himself belongs, and of which 
Jesus is the chief—the company of heaven ? 
Though He renders His splendid service so 
quietly and invisibly, just as Michael and 
all angels render theirs, it is mighty and irre- 
sistible, and always for goodness and God. 
Baby makes the heart in us all unselfish and 
noble, recklessly stern to itself, and thought- 
fully tender to him. And you can quite 
understand that that is the greatest of works, 
for it is the very work of Jesus, the Son of 
God, and Saviour of the world. 





THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “There came a little child to earth.” 
Lesson : Gen. iii. 8—15. 


Text: “I will put enmity between ... thy seed and her 
seed, and it shall bruise thy head.” 


You will think ita strange name, that first 
name for a baby, “ the seed of the woman ;” 
but you must remember what I have told you 
before, that in the early world there were 
very few words in people’s tongues, and when 
this text of mine was first spoken nobody 
had ever seen a baby yet. Its first pretty 
soft murmuring sounds, “bab-bab,” had 
never been heard ; there were no little rose- 
bud lips tomake them. And even when baby 
came, Eve had to find a name for him long 
before the little sounds were made, which 
were the little mite’s name for himself. So 
thinking him like Adam, a tiny image of 
him, she called baby, a man, “a little man.” 
Nobody in all Moses’ stories ever called a 
little man a “child” till Hagar’s day, and 
nobody ever hit upon the pretty words “a 
babe” till Moses himself was born and had 
been shut up in a basket and was crying. 

And it is a strange name, too, that first 














name for the devil, “the serpent.” But my 











text is even stranger than those names, for 
it joins both together in one sentence, the 
baby and the devil, and tells what the baby 
shall do to the devil. 

And the Lord God said, “I will put 
enmity between thee and Eve’s baby, and 
Eve’s baby shall bruise thy head.” In plain 
words, babies, it is said, shall be the enemies 
of the devil; they are to hit him, and to 
bruise his head for him, where are the fangs 
that he bites and venoms with. It is a grand 
Bible figure this. 

There is an old English picture, common 
enough still, and which you may have seen, 
of a great mailed warrior on a horse, with 
his spear thrust into a dying dragon. The 
dragon he had pursued up and down all over 
the land, for where and whenever it had 
found man, woman, or child, it had de- 
voured them, and he resolved to kill it. The 
heathen religion was that horrible dragon, 
and a certain George, by his brave and beau- 
tiful Christian life, had given heathenism its 
death-blow. Men had never got at the deep 
heart of it as he had done; so, though he 
never wore a coat of mail, and never strode 
the back of a horse—perhaps would have 
tumbled off if he had done so—and had 
never carried a spear, and had never seen a 
dragon (for there were no dragons to see), 
men could not set in a picture to the ages 
the grand work he had done in turning men 
to Christ in any way half so well as by a 
warrior on a horse thrusting a spear through 
a hideous and deadly monster, now writhing 
in its terrible death. And babies’ work for 
these six thousand years can never be better 
described than in the grand old allegory of 
Moses, their right arm pounding away at the 
head of the devil. 

Eve had not the least idea what a baby 
would be like. She had seen seeds on plants 
in Adam’s garden from which other plants 
grew; she had seen little fledgeling birds come 
tumbling out of their nests, upon the boughs 
of the trees, down awkwardly through the 
air trying to fly, while the old birds watched 
them and helped them ; she had seen young 
lambs, too, skipping about by the side of 
their white fleecy mothers, but she had 
never seen a baby. 

At length Eve’s baby came: and what 
was he like, this tormentor of Satan and 
destroyer of his work? Well, to begin with, 
he was not very big—indeed, he was alto- 
gether a very little fellow, as far as his 
stature and his limbs were concerned. His 
little eyes were hardly open; the warm 
flesh all round his tiny legs and arms was 
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rosy and velvet-soft as a sweet, ripe peach. 
And when his fast locked-up little hands 
were opened, there were seen five mites of 
fingers, and there was a scanty bit of silky 
hair on his round, soft head. Eve had never 
seen a baby before; but whether he could 
do what the Lord God had said, or not, she 
was quite satisfied with him. The little mur- 
muring noise he made was beautiful; the 
darling little man! In short, he just took 
possession of her whole heart. That he 
should do anything at bruising the head of 
the devil seemed very unlikely; but that 
was of no importance compared with his 
dear little self. 

Can you not picture in your mind Adam 
and Eve, now father and mother, Adam’s 
work for the day now done, sitting together, 
like two beautiful gipsies that they were, 
under the flowering boughs of an overhanging 
tree, in the warm, red, evening light, looking 
and looking at their little son ? The Magi did 
not look with such wonder and awe on Beth- 
lehem’s babe, as these two now look at that 
tranquil, fragile, helpless little stranger lying 
in its mother’s arms, God’s first, His greatest, 
His perpetual miracle, while Eve is learning 
to sing to him the soft songs she did not 
know till now that her maker had packed up 
in her woman’s heart. There is a beautiful 
sunset; all the white crowns of the gird- 
ling hills are smitten with its rosy fires ; 
the rivers look like jasper; the grain is 
more than golden, but they do not look 
off from the baby in the bosom, which is 
making deep, silent music in their hearts, 
such as they had never known, not even 
on Eve’s bridal-day. And Eve looked clothed 
in a sweet majesty and simple magnificence 
Adam had never seen before: the majesty and 
magnificence of a soul not living to itself; 
of one life, calmly and of love, and with deep, 
exquisite joy, giving itself for another. The 
tempter had made her a child of sin; the baby 
had made her “a handmaiden of the Lord.” 

Yet where was God’s promise? All that 
the little figure seemed to do with that 
right arm of his was to lay its lightly- 
clenched, rosy-brown fist quietly on its 
mother’s breast, and thus to unspeakably 
bless her: that was all—nothing but that. 
Yet small and silent and still as that was, it 
was doing the very work that the Lord God 
had said it should do, and which countless 
millions of little tranquil, helpless hands 
have done ever since, and are doing now, up 
and down all over the world. 

In God’s esteem at least, and He judges 
not by appearances, baby is the world’s St. 





George, slaying the heart’s dragon, selfish- 
ness. It rides on the back of no prancing 
steed, and scours over no green country of 
forest and field; it wears no helmet except 
its pretty bald head, and carries no spear in 
the glancing sun, yet is it the knight of all 
good things, God’s warrior against what ruins 
Adams and Eves everywhere, what destroys 
paradises everywhere—selfishness. In this 
conflict many do valiantly, but none are like 
baby. As you will live to understand, these 
least in the outer world are the greatest in 
that kingdom of God which is in the heart 
within us. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson : Gen. iii. S—15. 
Text: “And I will put enmity between . .. thy seed and 
her seed, and it shall bruise thy head.” 


The woman I will tell you about loved 
two children, and was white and worn with 
working for them. She had no husband. One 
of them was four years old, and its little bro- 
ther was six. She had once beena rosy and 
strong woman, but sickness, and sorrow, and 
hunger, and weariness, and cold, endured all 
for her two little children’s sake, whose food 
and clothes she now counted heaven’s best 
mercies, had worn her to skin and bone, and 
heaven regarded her rough-mannered, shab- 
bily-dressed figure as one of its heroes. 

It was a winter day. She had got up 
while the morning was yet dark, laid out a 
cup of milk on the little table and two slices 
of bread and lard for the children to find 
when they got up; they were not awake yet. 
She lighted no fire, for fire was costly and 
dangerous; then she turned the key in the 
door, and, putting it in her pocket, she walked 
off to a warehouse in the east for a dozen of 
shirts to make for the pay they gave. 

It was gone noon, in a fruitless round of 
waiting, and tramping, and seeking orders for 
work, when she had reached a warehouse in 
the city. Knowing where she came from, as he 
gave her a bundle of flannel to make up, the 
warehouseman said, “Did you see anything 
of the big fire down your way?” “No,” she 
replied carelessly; “where is it?” “At 
some Burke’s wood yard,” he replied. He 
had just seen the statement, the latest news 
in an evening paper. 

Down went the bundle, and, never speak- 
ing a word, yet, with a weak shriek that 
seemed to tear her frail life out of her, she 
shot out of the warehouse-door, down the 
stairs into the street, running with all her 
might, till she came to the place where the 
"buses passed which went her way home. After 
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a moment, that seemed to her hours, she 
recognised a conductor with whom she had 
often ridden, breathlessly told him some- 
thing about “children” and “ fire,” which he 
scarcely understood, and that she had no 
money and would pay him to-morrow. Her 
piteous face was enough; he let her get in, 
and paid her fare for her. She sat down 
and, softly moaning and wringing her hands, 
kept looking through the windows ahead as 
if her soul outran her body. People looked 
at her; some frowned, she did not see them. 
Some thought her a maniac, and felt nervous 
to be so near her. 

The streets had no clear shape to her. All 
she saw was a house which stood under the 
shadows of a towering pile of wood on the 
other side of a street. That house was the 
house where she lived, and that pile of wood 
was in Burke’s Yard, said to be now all on 
fire. She swayed to and fro, and moaned, 
and lifted her apron to her eyes, and wiped 
them again and again. The misery of a life- 
time was in her. She had locked her chil- 
dren up! Was her room on fire? ‘The 
children! oh, the children! she moaned to 
herself, as the “bus rumbled along. She 
heard nothing but her children crying for 
her to let them out. And she was not there. 
She took it to heart as though she had 
done something wrong to leave them ; her 
whole body seemed dead, her whole heart 
was one torturing pain. They would, | 
perhaps, be burnt to death before she could 
get there! 

How long it was that she was in that 
never-so-slow bus, she never knew, for she 
was like a sleeper in a horrible nightmare ; 
but the moment she felt herself within run- 
ning distance of Burke’s Yard she darted out 
of it, making in and out by the twisting 
roads for the fire, till she saw the great red 
tongues of flame of the blazing, piled-up 
wood lapping the sky. Whole nests of nar- 
row streets were in the scorch and on fire; | 
thousands of pounds’ worth of property was | 
being destroyed, but of all those clustered | 
streets, for her there was but one, and that 
street was but one house, and that house was 
but one room. Had anybody let out those | 
children? ‘Make way!” she gasped, as she | 
reached the edge of the solid crowd gathered | 
to see the blazing sight ; ‘“ My children! oh, 
my children!” ‘The massed crowd, close and | 
solid as bricks set together in a wall with | 
lime, instantly gave way. Like a line traced 
by falling lightning in solid masonry, that | 
woman’s moan and ery, “My children! oh, | 
my _— !” opened for her a path clear | 
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through the mass. ‘‘ Where ?” “What is it?” 
‘Can Ido anything?” “ Here, shove back 
there!” ‘Cleara road !” told what impossible 
things sympathy cando. A few seconds, and 
she had reached the inner space where the police 
were, and the fire-engines and the grimy men, 
in brass helmets, with faces as wet with sweat 
as their feet were with water which ran out 
of the doors of houses, and fell back from 
walls, against which it was poured like up- 
ward rivers. Without a word, and almost 
without being seen, she made straight for 
Gooch Street ; there it was before her. She 
thrust her hand into her pocket for the key 
which was to unlock the door of fire ; but 
before she could reach it, she was seen and 
followed, and caught by an angry policeman’s 
grip. 

“ What are doing ?” 

“Oh, my children, my children!” she 
pleaded ; “ where are they ?” 

What was life to her if her children were 
burned ? Straight into the flames for them 
she was going; she had got her key in hand. 

“There, locked in my room. Let me go!” 
she moaned. More strength was in her than 
she had ever known before. 

“Oh, they’re there; safe enough—yonder.” 

And, pointing, he led the way through 
another little crowd, which at the sight of 
her solemn face yielded at once, and let her 
come through. 

One more moment and she was satisfied. 
Her two children threw their arms about her, 
and of awful joy and long-strained nerves she 
shuddered a little, and then sank down on a 
pile of things and wept. Her little all in 
life was gone! None can know what it was 
she had lost, but a seamstress and a widow 


| literally penniless, with small mouths to feed 


and heads to sleep; but she had not a 
thought of her loss. Her two children were 
there, both safe and sound,—she was satis- 
fied! though it was those very children’s 
wants that brought on her all her aches, and 
cares, and toils. It was all done years ago 
when their little rosy baby mouths fed at 
her bosom. And baby hands had touched 
a giddy girl, possibly a selfish one, into 
motherly goodness. And now, to-day, she 
stands there with “the children that God 
has given her” a fit statue of the divine 
tenderness—a prophet’s grandest image of 
his faithful God. 

Now do you see what baby does; what 
heavenly self-denial, what holy self-forget- 
fulness he brings into the world; how he 


| pounds the devil’s head in human hearts, 


and overcomes and kills his great power 


~ 
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within us—selfishness: God’s one great enemy 
and the world’s one great curse ? 
FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ 
Lesson: 


We are but little children weak.” 
Psalm viii. 

















| he was jin ‘pain, little knowing that he was 
| filled with despair for her. 

| One day a neighbour woman chanced to 
{come in when the poor dying man’s face 
| had tears on it, and Margery kissing it, 


and wiping it stood pensive and 








Text: “God hath chosen the weak things of this world to 5 : , 
confound the mig | silent for a wh 1¢ ventured to ask, 
In the souls of men a little child docs} in low, and gentle, and kindly voice, why 
many things. What wonderful and lastii were these tears, and he told her. She had 
things, the God who made them and sent | all the while taken it for granted that his 
them, with their helpless ways, alone knows, | little girl would go to her grandfather when 
but He will one day show us them. all was over. The man’s fear about the 


There was a man dying in one of the rooms 


of a high house, with a wide, handsome stair- | 


case, carved in oak, showing that it had 
once been a rich man’s house, but which 
was now rented out in single and double 
rooms to labouring men. The man was 
broken down in circumstances and health, 
but he still preserved a true heart, which 
in heaven at least greater riches than 
caskets of gold full of diamonds and rubies. 
He was still tender and thoughtful as he had 
ever been in the times when his wife had 
lived and his little girl was born. His little 
girl was six years old now. She was happy, 
though ill-clad and thin, and a cripple on one 
leg, and never now went out of their dark, 
bare room ; and the two just lived for each 
other. Her father was so kind and good; 
and how much that means to a child even in 
hunger and a tumble-down room ! 

She had never stood upon her two legs. 
She had a little crutch ; but she preferred to 
get about, in the room at least, with her 
hands, in a sitting posture. If she ever went 
down-stairs and out into the wide bustling 
road where the house was, she took her 
erutch ; but she did not leave her father now 
he was so ill. So her mite of a crutch was 
reared up in a corner of the room. She 
could light a fire; she could make tea and 
sweep up. Her face looked older than six, 
and it had often been nipped with pain, but 
her eyes would never look old. Kindly and 
cheerful and good, they scemed to say, wa 
the little soul within. And the father of the 
little laborious kindly thing was dying, and 
he loved his little girl with a great love, an d 
wondered what she would do when his flick 
ering life had gone out and her little sunny 
face had looked on his in death, and they had 
taken him away, and she was left to rough it 
in the world. Then he closed his eyes, and 
tears rolled down his thin, pensive face; and 
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child seemed a voice from —_— to her. 
Heaven spoke to her, and, gravely putting 
her hand on little Margery’s cm she said, 

“She shall be mine, poor child, while I’ve 
a crust to share.” 

The woman had what her husband could 
weekly earn, and she had her own family to 
rear upon it; but she could not deny the 
piteous claims of a little child, and a cripple, 
with its parents both dead, The troubled man 
closed his eyes ; they pressed very close and 
were moist. He was silent with the pain of 


uns pet ikable relief; then he murmured pite- 
| ously, “It is very good of you. God bless 
you! I can die now.” 

In a few days, the child was in her new 
home. She had no suit of black, for the 
family she was in were too poor for the 
luxury of “mourning.” She sat on the floor 
| with the same frock on as she had worn 
when sitting on her father’s sick-bed, with 
tumbling babies about her. And now she 


| out with costly rods and bai 


his little girl was full of pity for him, and liked | 


the clasp of his feeble arm about ned — 
wiped his wet face, and kissed him, and 
him his medicine. ‘The little soul thought | 
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hand of her 
1as been st raightened 
ids of steel and 
without a crutch; and it has all 
for. She is fifteen now, but all 
those long nine years she has never wanted 
for her pennies for school, her mug of milk, 
and the clothes she needed to keep her body 
warm. And they all managed to live. I 
saw her the other before a bright fire, 
a rosy and vigorous and useful little maiden 
whi if parents are permitted to see 
their oe peed out of heaven, will give her 
father and m« creat joy. 

Even pale and shrivelled : 
little child fo power 
and make them brave 
patient and laborious. 


has grown up to be the right 
foster mother. Her leg! 


she walks 
been paid 
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and a cripple, a 
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of awe and reverence in the face of a baby’s 
crutch. 

Even little hands, all still and white in 
death, what work they have to do for God! 


Let us see. 
In a village 


Y far from London, 


was just break- 


not very 


when a last winter morning 
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ing, two little children left a cottage for their 


family milk. They were both dressed 
snugly, for it was a cold morning and th 


Was 2 raw mist. 


place and 


They went to the milk- 
id, “If you please, my mother 
wants her milk,” and paid their penny a 
set a home again. The mist had become 
a fog which spread itself thick and bewilder- 
ing over all be road they had to take. 'T) 
set out to walk homewards hand in hand ; 
half-way ar ‘they had to cross the line by 
. footpath over the lines, At this | oes 
through the blinding fog and with no fi 
to feel to guide them, they lost th . th 
and missed their way, and getting confuse: 
they wandered about without even gu 
where they were, and grew more lost at every 
step; and while they wandered there ca 
sounds as of thunder along the line, which 
increased to a roar as a huge engine and 
train in full swing spilt the milk, broke the 
pitcher, and went over their little bodies, 
killing them, without the driver even seeing 
them or the train being shaken on its way. 
When they did not come home, theirmother 
looked out of the door with anxious cye 
and then, throwing her shawl on her hi 
went out to meet them. She reached thx 
milk-place and had not met them. Here s! 
learnt that long since they had gone back with 
their jug full of milk. “A dreadful sense of 
something having happened came over her. 
She walked back by the line, and shouted 
and listened, but heard nothing. 
at the crossing and shouted again ; and 
silence that followed was a terror to her. 
Where could her little lambs have got ? And 
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And 


would come as to what would happen. 


hours went by while she went from door to | 
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door, groping her way, inquiring if anybod 
had seen her child. She was at home again, 
when suddenly, as the fog cleared, she heard 
a sound of voices and feet. Her children 
had been found! She sprang up and flung 
open the door, to see, alas! two navvies 
bearing in their arms two dead children. 
“Tt’s a bad job, ma‘am,” 








said the foremost of 
them, the sacz red tenderness and pitifulness 


of a loving woman in his hushed voice. 
They had been found on the line, where 
they had strayed and were lost, one brui 
one with its legs crushed and still hang 
loosely : both quite dead. The men took ‘ 
children in and Jaid them gently down uj 
the bed, and wiping a little we from abr 
the pale little mouths with their handk 


ursi into tears ; 
And the big navvies cried with 


chiefs, they 1 
ee 
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} 7 
and stoop a 


issed them. 








e mother; and they could have kissed her. 


On st them took h ld of her with his arm, 
~ r head on hi ket-breast and stroked 
hai r.. “Peer Shine !” he said. Those little 
dead babies there made brothe rs and sisters 
of three living children of God. They had 
never spoken with each other } h 


yerore ; they 


were locked in the fellowship of the Father 
and of His Son Jesus Christ now ; and just 
for a moment, if for no more, they knew 


their soul’s paradise. 

The terrible news spread till it reached 
the hall where the a, lived. His lady at 
once dressed and walked down to the cottage. 
‘You offer to pay for the funeral,” the 
Squire said, as his lady leaving ; “and 
kind to the woman.” 

The lady’s fecble impulses for fellowship 
of woman with woman were in a moment 
made strong, and differences of rank and 
wealth were nothing. She reached the cot- 
tage, and at the sight of the two little folks, 
still bundled up in their mufilers, she fell to 
crying ; and erying she fell to comforting ; 
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and, like the navvies, she took the woman to 
her bosom and stroked her brow. She 
kissed as she could never have dared to kiss 
'a labourer’s wife but for those two little 


She stood ls 


the | 





people felt anxious, and many sad thoughts | 


white brows, with the soiled hair just or 
brushed from th as with somebody’s 
hand. And she thought that she had never 
spoken to them with shame and sorrow. 
What a mockery all that was really 
ood and great seemed all the past years of 
her life ! 

At the touch of those little hands that had 
earried the milk-jug, impassable barriers had 
fallen down, and God saw those two sturdy 
navvies and that dainty lady, as He would 
always see them, and as He had never seen 
them, command as He wo — , till these two 
babies lay dead in that desolate : cott: ige-home. 
Now sounds of the ¢ “ine of His kingdom 
are heard, middle walls of partition between 
acquaintance and acquaintance and lady end 
woman are breaking down. And those two 
little warriors in the helmet of death have 
worked it all. 

You only need to receive a little child as 
like Jesus and His works, subtle, gentle, 

lovely ; both, as like the works the 
ave Jesus to and you will under- 


m 
iil, 


to 


and 
| 


ther g ao, 


nd what Calvary is and what redemption 
is; and what kind of life that is which Jesus 
came Into the world to give. 


Hand in hand, J 
their measure, lead man 
of God and fit him for ¢ 


and His home above the 


esus and children, each in 
back to the same life 
’s fellowship here 
i. 
SKY. 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


OU think you are forgotten now, 
Old things have passed away ; 
As time goes on you wonder how 
I live from day to day. 









Your name is never on my lip, 

But always in my prayer ; 
The blessings that your hand let slip 
I hoard with silent care. 


























Your good desires that came and went, 
Your tears that none might see, 

Your feeble yearnings to repent— 
These things are stored with me ; 


Stored in that treasure-house of love 
That holds not gold nor gem, 


Poor treasures ;—yes, but One above 
Knows how to value them ; 


And when the life-cloud breaks apart, 
And severed spirits meet, 

I will unlock my guarded heart 
And lay them at your feet. 














I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


JE want another Howard to do for untried and 
unconvicted prisoners, innocent in the eye of the 
law, what he did for the criminals in our gaols. Any- 
thing more shocking, sickening, andrevolting, we have 
never seen than the Report just issued by the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the accommodation 
of prisoners waiting for trial. It takes us back int 
the dark ages: we might as well be living in absolute 
barbarism. Men, women, and children are either 
herded together indiscriminately, or are penned 
separately into boxes hardly big enough to hold 
them; sometimes stifled by the heat; at others, 
starved with the cold. In many of these places, the 
Commissioners report, ‘nearly every requisite of 
humanity, and even of common decency is wanting ;”’ 
in others, they say, ‘‘ no officer could be expected to 
endure the atmosphere in which the prisoners have 
to spend their time.” It isnot in little country towns 
alone that this state of things is to be found, but at 
Hull, Oxford, Newcastle, and even in the City of 
London. Sir Robert Fowler was one of the members 
of the Commission, and it must have startled him to 
find that at the Central Criminal Court men and 
women are shut up in mere boxes, measuring two 
feet six inches by three feet, and that they are kept 
in these places of torture for many hours, often for 
many consecutive days. Government already inspects 
our prisons; it has made them on the whole more 
pleasant and comfortable than our workhouses, for 
we always treat the pauper worse than the criminal. 
Now it must sweep away these cells, and insist that 
municipal and county authorities shall not tolerate 
these abominations a day longer. To keep the rates 
down is not the one end of local government. 


WHAT OUR HOSPITALS WANT. 


There is good work to be done by a paper like The 
Hospital ; and those who conduct the new journal, 
. to which we wish all success, have seen the true way 
to set about it. The condition of some of our hos- 
pitals in London is serious, almost disgraceful. “On 
this point everybody is agreed. How are things to 
be set straight? That is the great question. There ar 





two methods of action: the policy of panic, and the- 


policy of persistence. We may let the world go to 
sleep for a few years, and become heedless or ignorant 
of the needs of our great institutions for the relief of 
svffering, and then at long intervals stir and rouse 
public attention by protest and appeal; or we may by 
regular and systematic effort keep the national con- 
science awake. These are the two alternatives be- 
tween which we have to choose ; and it is very clear in 
which direction sense and prudence incline. But if 
this policy is to be carried out in practice, then it is 
certain that those who make themselves responsible 








OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 





for the welfare of our asylums and hospitais will 
have to put their whole strength into the work. 
There will be no room for idlers. No one can be 
safely kept on a governing body merely as a show- 
figure. No institution, however useful, will work 
itself; that is the great fact which all experience 
teaches us. Devotion, energy, and enthusiasm, 
founded them ; and the same forces must keep them 
in vigorous life when they are established. 


THE TITHE QUESTION. 

The Bill brought in by the Ministry to settle the 
tithe question is still in its early stages, and somany 
conflicting interests are affected by its provisions, 
that it would be rash at present to count upon its 
emerging safely from its Parliamentary ordeal. 
Should it pass into law, one great advantage it will 
certainly secure. It will put an end to continual 
and recurrent strife and ill-feeling in hundreds of 


| parishes. At present, in seasons good or bad, it is 


by the tenant farmer that tithe is paid; and very 
often the clergyman has to distrain upon the property 
of his own parishioners. It is now proposed that in 
future tithe in all cases shall be paid by the land- 


| lord, not by the tenant directly ; and in case of de- 


fault, the tithe-owner will not be compelled to~ 
seek his remedy in distraint, but will be enabled to 
appeal to the ordinary law of the county court. This 
isa great gain, but on the other hand considerable 
sacrifices are demanded by way of compensation. 
In the first place, the landlord is to be allowed a 
reduction of five per cent. ; and secondly, land that 
pays no rent is to be for the time free of tithe. These 
two provisions will seriously affect incomes that 
have already suffered severely through the fall in 
the value of tithe, and no doubt serious opposition 
will be offered to these proposals. But before the 
conflict begins, both sides, landlords on the one and 


| tithe-owners on the other, would do well to remem- 
| ber that the question can only be settled by compro- 








mise; that they must both give as well as take; and 
that it is very doubtful whether they will ever get 
better terms than those now offered to them. 


A PRISON CHAPLAIN ON PRISON REFORM. 


Mr. Horsley’s ten years’ experience at Clerken- 
well gives him a special right to speak with autho- 
rity on the condition of our gaols. He has lived 
there, worked there, and thought there ; and if any 
one knows what is wrong in our system, and where 
change is needed, he is the man. He insists very 
strongly on the importance of bringing outside in- 
fluence inside the gaol: he would compel the prison 
authorities to admit as much volunteer work as pos- 
sible from the outsice. The prison atmosphere is 
that of a moral cesspool, and needs continual venti- 
lation to purify it. Carol-singers he himself intro- 
duced at Clerkenwell every Christmas, and he would 
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ike to sce a voluntary choir in the ei m chapel on 
visi thine that 


ring 





tact 
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has most con- 
1, the system fol- 
xcludes and discourages all 


trust the State more and 





nd 1 5, an d it is only 





ind wise official 





yutside who are able and willing 


to help can hope find a welcome. 


TRAPS FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
Every man who has boys of his own, or who has the 
rge of other people’s children, must heartily wish 
that it were possible to protect schools, and, for the 
matter of that,. c ibeniete well, from the pests which 
annoy them now. Money-lenders, betting agents, 
and the purveyors of impure literature, regularly 
pour their circulars into some public and private 
institutions, and they are wary enough to make it 
all but impossible to recognise their communications 
from the envelope and its direction. "Where money 
has been lent to a boy, if only he is frank, and con- 
fesses his folly before it has gone too far, the remedy 
is simple—to refuse repayment in any shape or form. 
Such a course is justified both by conscience and by 
law. In other and worse cases, unfortunately, there 
is no cure of this kind available. The book once 
bought and read, the bet once made: the harm 
is done, and cannot be undone. It is not possible, 
it would not be wise if it were possible, to remove 
all temptation out of a boy’s path. If he is to gain 
manly self-control he must be trained to it from his 





earliest years. 
to contend against in the moral atmosphere of any 
great or, still more, of any small school ; the effort 
will tax his strength enough without the addition of 
other hostile forces. One thing might and ought to 
be done. If every schoolmaster and tutor would 
romptly hand over to the police all objectionable 
ers and advertisements that come into his hands 
the stream of evil would be considerably diminished, 
if not dried up. But men in their Brae not 


ee a course ‘may lead. The | British pant hates 
scandal, especially a scandal in the cause of good, 
and public spirit, as most of us know, is a most 


costly virtue. 
INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION. 


All who know what excellent work is being 
ried on at the Polytechnic were glad to see Lord 


But he will find quite enough evil | 


s, like Mr. | 











Hartington there at the distribution of prizes, show- | 


ence and by his speech that he fully 
debt which society owes to Mr. 
and those who help him. The wa 
ing and advice he gave were full of wisdom. 


t prepare ourselves 








for the keener industr 








| strife ten years ago, t 


| to make and uph¢ 


world. Professor Huxley’s famous sex 





nee, which 
1petition of industry to 
—‘* Tt does not shed blood, but it 















tarves ’’—like a good many of the Professor’s most 
forcible utterances, i : f rhetoric. The 
prosperity of one nation does 10t entail 
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mm 
the ruin of another. But thel 1 he draws 


is true, that we must not wa mal force 





as we are doing now; that we must organize a 
regular system of industrial and technical training, 
drawing together our local colleges, classes, and 





lectures, consolidating the work of the Science and 
Art Department, and whole with our 
Board Schools throughout the Only by this 
method can we provide instruction, gather informa- 
tion, find out the capable workers and set them to 
work. ‘ Mere torsos, fine but fragmentary,”’ is a 





tine 





true description of our existing organizations; our 
business is to make them complete; to discover, 
develop, and utilise faculty wherever and in whom- 
soever it exists. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S BIRTHDAY. 

The Emperor William’s ninetieth birthday gives 
us a new conception of human greatness. When we 
think of all that he has seen, all the political changes 
in Europe, the growth of great nations beyond the 
sea, the discoveries of science, and all the achieve- 
ments of literature and art, it scems to enlarge the 
dignity of a life. One man can span the century. 
He remembers, as a child and a youth, the cam- 
paigns of the great Napoleon, who to us is but 
aname. He was an exile from his country in that 
year of storm, when all the thrones of Europe trem- 
bled and shook asin the throes of an earthquake. 
For long years he was distrusted and disliked by 
the people that all but worship him now. From 
discomfiture and defeat he has lifted his own land 
to a position even prouder than that which it had 
lost; he has reunited the links which kings and 
diplomatists had craftily broken, and has bound 
together the severed German States into one Empire. 
Austria has been driven out on the one side from its 
pre-eminence, France has been-subdued on the other 
And after years of storm his one care has been to give 
Europe peace; a task in which he has all but suc- 
ceeded ; for thor there was a short interval of 


here has been no gencral 





European struggle. For this time of comparative 
quict we have to thank him and the men who helped 
ld his power. Let us hope that 

. ' 


he may keep peace unbroken to the end. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN GERMANY. 
r. Rathbone, both in and out of Parliament, is 
tic workers in every good 
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In some respects it resembles the syst 





m of cl 
organization at present existing in some parts of 
England; but the ‘ences between the two 





methods are many and vital. On the one sid 


German system is closely conn l with the1 











eipal or local authority. Four members of 
municipal council scrve on the board of adi - 
tration ; four other members are nominated 
municipality from among its citizens: and th 
eight members, with a president, control the whol 
organization. Under their direction they hav 


's at work, and a sufficient number 
of visitors to insure that none of them shall 1 

more than four families to visit. This minute 
sion of responsibility is the secret of success. In 
Germany at the outset the system failed, just as our 
system has fallen in England, 
had too many people to look 
super ] 


eighteen over 
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because the visitors 
after. Mechanical 
S$ 3 =. inter- 
course and individual ~_ ithy alone can insur 
At Elberfeld, where the e 
tried, the number of paupers was 
in 1852 to 1,000 in 1869; and t ce a few years 
later, an enormous strain was put upon the system 
in a prolonged period of great distress, it still pr 

able to meet all the demands made upon it, not only 
there but in other towns as well. Where it 

once been tried, Mr. Rathbone tells us, it has n 

been given up. All will 
what is the experience of Liverpool. 


vision is worse than us 





cess. — rime nt was irs 


luced from 4,000 
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CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 
The marriage system of India 
had so fierce a light thrown upon it as duri 
last few weeks. The case of the Hindoo la 
mibhai, which has puzzled the lawyers of Indi 
enraged the phtientinepiate of England, has shown 
us a girl marricd at eleven, of course i 
of her own, to 2 man in the positi 
education of a common labourer. For eleven years 
the marriage is a union in name, and nothing mor 
The child-wife is brought up in a refined home, re- 


has rarely, i 








without ch 


m and with th 


ceives a good education, learns to think and to act for 
herself, and stands ferward as the champion of op- 
pressed and suffering womanhood in India. Then, 
after that long interval, the husband appears agai 

and demands that his wife shall come : 
him. The law finally admits his claim to be v 

and Rukmibhai has the alternative of six mont 
imprisonment or a forced union of the most revoltin 
kind ; and unless is carried forward to tl 

higher Courts of Appeal, there the matter rests. li 


und live wit! I 
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tne case 








is asad and shoc 1 it is 
wonder that a richtcous indi; mn h 128 1 a son 
propose that the Government yuld take : 
radical course. They would like to see the whol 
marriage system of India reformed by English 1 


and the marriage of children forl 
No law, 


idden by statute. 





either ancient or modern, is above th 
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law in India which | now been practically aban- 
doned in England. Such urse would be crucl 
and unjust, and this should be rey nted to the 
legal authorities of India in the plain 
. “14 i 7 
forcible way. 





III.—MISSION JOTLIINGS. 
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WORK IN CHINA. 

The Rev. J. Macgowan, in the Chronicle of the 
London Missionary Society, gives an interesting 
account of the work that is being carried on among 
the two hundred thousand inhabitants of a great 
Chinese port. He records a great change in the 
temper of an ordinary street crowd during the last 
twenty years. Where the missionary once found 
hatred, contempt, and aversion, he now meets with 
interest and sympathy ; men are willing and anxious 
to listen, whether they agree with the teaching or 
not. 

No doubt the missionaries themselves are better 
prepared and equipped for their work now than 
they were then; they are more familiar with the 
literature of China, and more completely understand 
the customs and the prejudices of the people. But 
this alone will not explain the change. 

By slow degrees the heart and intellect of the 
nation has been touched. All the patient work, 
apparently so hopeless at the time, has not been 





| 


spent in vain. The harvest is beginning to | 


break through the hard ground at last. Work 


lutely invaded by the silent teaching of the press. 
The North China Tract Society issued 181,418 
books and tracts, partly for sale, partly for free 
distribution, during the year 1885, and in Central 
China the sister society reports a corresponding 
circulation of 424,000. The distribution of litera- 
ture among the candidates who come from all parts 
of the country to present themselves for the Govern- 
ment examinations, is still carried on with great 
success. 


THE UGANDA MISSION. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LADY STRANGFORD. 

For many years past Lady Strangford has been 
one of the most devoted workers in the cause of 
humanity. Suffering of all kinds and in all places 
has touched her keenest sympathy. And now she 
has died in harness on board the vessel that was 
carrying her to Port Said, to open a new hospital 
for British sailors there. Sorrow was her inspira- 
tion. She was called to endure sacrifice and suffer- 
ing herself, and since then her chief care has been 
for the pain of others. She was foremost in organ- 
izing the association which provides trained nurses 
for the poor, and lightens the burden of sickness in 
hundreds of homes. She had been a great traveller 
in earlier years, and knew that the need of other 
lands is as great as that of our own, and when the 
terrible troubles swept over Bulgaria, ten or eleven 
years ago, it was but natural that she should lead 
the movement for relief. And sympathies like hers 
were not limited to one side. She helped the Bul- 


| garians in their suffering, but within twelve months 
still goes on vigorously. China is being abso- | 





Though it is practically settled that Mr. H. M. | 


Stanley’s expedition will not attempt to rescue Mr. 


Mackay and the native Christians of Uganda, the | 


heroic missionary and his converts are not to be 
abandoned. The Church Missionary Society is 
arranging for an expedition of its own, one of an 
entirely pacific character. Bishop Parker will lead 
it himself; and it is intended that, without entering 
the territory of the King, who is more than ever 
suspicious now, it shall halt at the south end of the 
lake, and carry on negotiations with Mwanga from 
there by means of native messengers. Mr. Ashe, 
who made so earnest an appeal for the Uganda 
Christians on his return to England, thinks that this 


policy would probably be rewarded with success, and | 


it would not be likely to alarm the King, or to drive 
him to extreme measures. News from Mr. Mackay 
has just reached Zanzibar, which has travelled with 
unusual speed. His letter was dated January 24th, 
and reported that all the missionaries, both French 
and English, were safe and well; that quiet had 
been restored, but the converts were still in hiding. 
This news makes a cautious policy more essential 
than ever. Rashness might apie all. 


she showed that she was quite as ready to help the 
sick and wounded soldiers of Turkey. True compas- 
sion knows nothing of countries. Kings may quarrel, 
nations may fight, but it goes on its way heedless of 
them, thinking of nothing but its errand of mercy. 
Hers was a noble work done in a noble spirit. 


MR. SHAEN. 


At this moment, when the crusade for national 
purity is entering a new field, Mr. Shaen’s loss will 
be severely felt by those who are struggling to lead 
the English people and their rulers along the steep 
path of righteousness. For years he has been fore- 
most in every good cause. He was the champion of 
women, and strove to redress their wrongs when 
they found few to help them. The native races with 
whom English colonisation and commerce have come 
in contact throughout the world found in him a friend 
ever intolerant of all cruelty, oppression, and in- 
justice; especially when these wrongs were per- 
petrated in the name of the law. He was not fond 
of prominence or publicity: he was a worker, a 
counsellor, not a mere platform agitator who thought 
words were acts. Gentle and courageous, patient 
and acute, he could render immense service to those 
who had the same ends at heart. In him the cold 
science of law was fired with the passion of humanity, 
and that gave him marvellous power. Just before 
he died, Mrs. Josephine Butler tells us, he was 
looking forward to fresh work. The call came like 
an inspiration, and the vastness of the effort did not 
quench his ardour or shake his courage. ‘It is a 
call,’’ he said, “to a great extension of the sacred 
principles which we have so long advocated, and we 
must rise to the height of this call; we must not 
fear.’? This was the spirit that breathed in him 


! throughout his life. 
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CHIEF OFFICE - At Western Entrance of 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON E.¢. 


¢ Claims Paid over 234,000,000. 
s Funds NANA wpnadso¢-24,000,000. 
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THE 


Royal Exchange 
usu “sssurance 


FIRE, LIFE AND MARINE POLICIES ror 
166 YEARS. 


LIFE ASSURANCE provides for families on Death of the 
Assured ; it secures immediate provision for old age; it forms one 
of the dest and safest methods of SAVING. 








£10 per annum wouLp assurRE A LIFE 











WITH BONUS. WITHOUT BONUS. 
(ec. A Share in the PROFITS.) 

Aged 20 next birthday for - £505 ... and for - £597 
” 25 ” ” ” a £457 “68 ”» 9 . £523 
? 3° ” ” ” = £410 eee ” ” = £458 
” 35 ” ” ” »/ £357 eee 0 99 ’ £400 

£10 per annum WOULD sECURE TO A LIFE 

Aged 25 next birthday— Aged 30 next birthday— 

£289 - on attaining 50 £220 - on attaining 50 

£348 - ” ” 55 £279 5 ” ” 55 

£402 - “ ‘s 60 £332 - e a 60 





Or the Money would be paid at Death, if earlier. 


10 yearly payments of £10 wouLp assuRE A LIFE 
Age 25 for £201, Wirh Bonus; and for £229, Wirnour Bonus. 
30 ”? £187, ” ” ” ” £209, ” ”? 


20 yearly payments of £10 wouLp assuRE A LIFE 
Age 25 for £322, Wir Bonus; and for £369, Wirnour Bonus. 
3° ” £298, ” ” ” ” £333, 9 ” 











The Reversionary Bonus at the last Division ranged from 
41 8s. to £4 Ios. per cent. per annum on the original sum assured. 


LIFE PREMIUMS may be paid yearly or half-yearly. 





FIRE ASSURANCES effected on Liberal Terms. Prompt 
Settlements. 








Prospectus and all information to be obtained at 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Office: 29, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W., 
Or from the Agents to the Corporation in all parts of the Kingdom. 


PRINTERS: 81K Josure MAND SONS, LONDON 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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ESTABLISHED 57 YEARS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Offices—1 & 2, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Sa His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
atrons— 
His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE Rr. Hon. AND Rt. Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—THE VERY Rev. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Physician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Eso: 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Ese. 
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Open to the Clergy and their Lay Relatives, 


AS FOLLOW :— 
| 1. Any Clergyman of the respective Churches of England and Ireland, or of the Pro- 
| 
| 








testant Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

2. Any Wife, Widow, Child or Grandchild, or any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, 
Aunt, Nephew or Niece of any such Clergyman. 

3. Any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, Nephew or Niece of the Wife 
or Widow of any such Clergyman. 

4. The Wife or Widow of any Son, or the Husband or Widower of any Daughter of any 
such Clergyman. 

5. Any Director or other Person holding any office in the Society. 

Any person not thus qualified may effect an Assurance upon Life, provided that the person 

upon whose life such Assurance is to be made is himself qualified. 
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Extract from the Report of the Directors submitted to the Members at the 
Annual General Meeting, on Thursday, 15th July, 1886 :— 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION: 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS et ee = os: a it as £3,378,123 
ANNUAL INCOME ... ser Sen £357,427 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF CLAIMS upon Death — during 57 years’... £2,707,129 
TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED by 8,844 existing Life Assurances ei £7;975,837 
The NEW ASSURANCES effected during the year amounted to ste £287,620 
Yielding an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME of _... eae sits ee - £8,931 








The Amount added to the Society's Accumulated Fund during the year was £105,547 














































PRINTERS: C & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 















































The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


Se 


HE Society’s experience, as regards the mortality during the past five 

years, has been again extremely favourable, even more so than during 

the previous quinquennium, the amount paid on death having been only 

£741,830, as against an expectation of £1,097,802 according to the Carlisle 
Table, on which the Society’s rates of Premiums were based. 


The rate of Interest has been well maintained, and the expenses of 


management have been kept within moderate limits. 


As a consequence of these favourable circumstances it has been found, 
after the most stringent valuation of the Society’s Assets and Liabilities, that 
there remains a surplus of £573,420. Is. 4d. over and above the amount 
necessary to be retained for the due fulfilment of the Society’s contracts. 


The Directors are thus enabled to divide amongst the Assured Members, 
by way of Bonus, no less a sum than 
£486,000. 


The Society offers the following Advantages— 

1.—Absolute Security. 

2.—Economy of Management; no Agents being employed or Commission 
paid. 

3.—Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4.—Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title, 

5.—No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 

6.—The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved 
beyond doubt to prevail amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1000. 
£1000 with Full Profits. Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
Ace. | ee AcE. | ae: 
25 | 20 1 8 25 16 1 8 
30 a3 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 26 10 oO 35 21 4 2 
40 3. s 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 28 19 2 
50 43 13 4 50 34.19 2 























Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 
1 & 2, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. , 
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PoLicyHoLtDERS 
ADMITTED THis YEAR 


WILL RECEIVE AT THE 





Division of Profits to” be 
made at 31st December, a 
Bonus Certificate 
covering one Bonus for 


1887, also an Intermediate 





Bonus for each premium 





FOUN DED paid in the next 7 years. 


Note.—Bonus is not payable if 
claim arise in first 5 years. 























Printed by R. & R. CLARK, Edinburgh, 


Application for Bonus Policies should now be made. 











Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Annual Revenue exceeds . £1,100,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed . ‘ . £9,200,000 


The Largest in the United Kingdom. 


BONUS YEAR 1887. 


WORKING OF BONUS SYSTEM. 


At each Division of Profits Compound Bonuses are declared for each pre- 
mium paid during the fast 7 years, also for each premium to be paid on policies 
becoming claims during the 7 years to mext Division, as shown in the follow- 
ing Table of Additions to Policies of £1000 at last Division of Profits : 

Sum Assured | Bonuses at last Division on 31st Dec. 1880. 


Year of|and Bonuses to 
Entry. |31st December On Original | On Former Total rs | Intermediate | 











Total Payable 
in 1887 after | Year of 
payment of Entry. 





























1873. | 1000. Bonuses. [Years to 1880./Bonus 1881- 7: year's premium! 
1824 | £2277 14 |4z39 o |f£152 x |fo7r 1 £258 14 | £2807 9 | 1824 
1831 2063 12 119 Oo 126 I1 245 II 234 8 | 2543 11 1831 
1838 wir 8 | 119 oO 96 11 215 11 205 14 2232 13 1838 
1845 1579 9 | II9 © 68 19 187 19 179 8 | 1946 16 1845 
1852 1395 90 I1g 0 47 0° 166 o 138 9 | 1719 9 1852 
1860 1220 12 119 0 26 5 ™45 5 138 13 | 1504 I0 1860 
1865 1150 12 119 0 17 18 136 18 130 14 1418 4 1865 
° | 











1873 | 1017 9 | 119 2 2 13x 2 115 11 1254 2 | 1873 





These are not specially selected examples, all policies of intervening years having received 
substantially the same Bonuses according to duration. 


Example, Policy for £1000 issued in 1846. 
Sum Assured, with Bonuses to 31st December 1873. q ? : . £1579 9 6 
Compound Bonuses declared 31st December 1880. 
Bonus at 34s. per ct. per ann, on the £1000 0 0 7 years to 1880 £119 0 0 











Do. do. do. on Bonus of £579 9 6 do. 1) ae 19 
Compound Bonus on £1579 9 6 for the 7 years ; ; 187 19 2 
Amount of Policy at 31st Dec. 1880 . . £1767 8 8 

Intermediate Bonus at 29s. per cent per ann. on rae ee for the 
seven years 1881 to 1887 5 ; 179 7 11 


Sum payable if Claim arise in 1887 after 


payment of that year’s premium } £1946 16 7 


These figures speak for themselves as to the importance of the additional 
Bonuses accruing to the Society’s Policyholders under its system of 
allowing Bonus on Bonus, and also Intermediate Bonus Jdetween 
Divisions. Careful consideration should be given to the effect which such 
Bonuses have on the sums payable to the Assured or their Representatives. 


Next Division of Profits 3lst December 1887. 




















EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 






























































FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON: City Branch—14, CORNHILL, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM—16, Imperial Chambers B. | EXETER—Queen Street. 


BRISTOL—Small Street. GLASGOW—382, Renfield Street. 
CANTERBURY-—St. George’s Street. LEEDS—9, East Parade. 

DUBLIN—113, Grafton Street. LIVERPOOL-— Bank Chambers, 3, Cook St. 
EDINBURGH—123, George Street, MANCHESTER—68, Fountain Street. 


ee 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO THE ASSURED. 


N 1883—the date of the last Bonus—there remained 





an undivided moiety of Profits amounting to 

£,249,515. This large Reserve affords Absolute 

Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in 
interest, which must favourably influence future Bonuses. 


boo on 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 

their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 

present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 





DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


The next Division of Profits will take place: in 
May, 1888. All Policies effected in the year 1887 


‘ will participate. 
aN ee GC 














Prospectus and Explanatory Leajlet of the Half-Credit 
System may be obtained on application to the Head Office, 
Branch Offices, or to any of the Agents. | 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary & Secretary. . | 








PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 
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Large Bonuses 

















FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE OFFICE 


INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


$2,485,955. &2,629,814. 
90,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL Oa £.C. 
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Unsurpassed Security. = 
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Gaur EXTRACT f 











(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying 
the Hair. It effectually «errests falling off and grey- 
ness, strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderjully 
improves the growth, 1lé imparts a rich gloss to hair of 
all shades, and keeps it in any desired form during exercise. 
N.B.—It is made in three shattes, * Light,” “ Dark,” and “ Extr 
Dark,” the lastenamed being spe :ially prepared to hide Greyness when 
the Hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recommended. 
Itis nota Dye. (iottles, 2s, 6d, and 4s. 6d., free for 34. extra. 





M. BEETHAD & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


--MEAT&MALT Wine 


Suitsble for the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. 
Strongly recommended by hundreds of medical men. 
UNSOLICITED. TESTIMONIAL. 

“54, Aston Road, N., Birmingham, Dec. 17th, 1886. 

“Near Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of sample of your 
‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,’ also one you sent a short time 
back. I have now quite twenty patients taking it, and as a flesh- 
‘ornming and strength-producing agent I consider it second to 
none, being equally useful in all forms of debility.—Yours faith- 

ully. “EDWARD HOPKINS, L.R.C.P., L.F.P.S. 

** Messrs. Coleman & Co.” 

Ask for COLEMAN’S LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND 
MALT WINE, and “see that you get it.” Sample Pint Bottle free 
vy Post on receipt of 33 stamps. Dozen Bottles free by Rail for 30/- 
Vrom the Sole Manufacturers, COLEMAN & CO., St. George’s, Norwich. 











Dr. WILSON writes: 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


‘‘ Is far and away the safest and best.”” It is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity); an invaluable domestic medicine ; a boon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Slecplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 

It is considered to have prevented more discase than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if Lampioven’s Pyretic Satrne is always at hand. 

To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 





























* LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIC 

















FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & DYSPePTICS. 


THIS DELICIOUS AND HIGHLY NUTRITIVE FOOD is distinguished from all others by the ease 
with which it can be digested and absorbed. 

Invalids and dyspeptics can take it even asa supper dish. Its soothing and highly nutritious properties promote healthy sleep. 

“ Would be assimilated with great ease.’—Lancet. “Deserving of the highest praise.”—Practitioner. ‘ Benger’s Preparations have 
deservedly a high reputation.” —MMedical Times. ‘It is palatable and excellent in every way. We have given it in very mavy cases with 
the most marked benefit, patients frequently retaining it after every other food has been rejected. For children who throw up their food 
in curdled masses it is invaluable”—London Medical Record. 

NECESSARY CAUTION.—BENGER’S FOOD differs entirely from any other Food obtainable. It may be had of all the 
leading Chemists, etc., in Tins at 18. 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s. ; or will be forwarded free by Parcels Post direct from the manufacturers, 

P. & BENGER (Mottershezd & Co.), 7, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


ye B® w 
quan eS SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
1. 2, or 8 years’ credit, payable by instalments. Th:is simple and Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
ical syst ds itself to all, and is admitted tobe the 


e petal i for immediate use a very large assortment 
mostsatisfactory method. No registration or publicity ofany kind, 








y. 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, They 





Selections from genuine who deliver will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
pete te, Doeess eet necessary. Full particulars post {ree, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
ted. f Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 

Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, F.C. pa ancy ; 
Branches at aa ety heen Victoria, Breet, B.C. E.O. with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 























FIVE GOLD MEDALS I z : i the various departments, with Price Lists, 
C ’ <a Ss 4 &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
@) RW 4 S * .- 2 tt Cos'ume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies, 
' PME ae: Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
OR ss Bd Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especiully 
, fa A K i N G ae es oe adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 

E Hoe: | fa —o 
POWDER Sect!) fa SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
aT Aa TOM OULEMUEN =| Sack raweurrs» Merchant Tailors, Outfters, de. 

WHOLESOME BREAD. BS S Pipa teenett emus: 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 






GRATE FUI.-COMFOR TING. 


EPPS’S Gu 


(BREAKFAST) WATER OR 


OCOA.~ 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Needham’s 
Ree 4 tts ae ‘Polishing 


BI O(c <>". Paste 


The reputation of nearly a cent Ae yas the moet: role SMS TRANNT \ 








SterAt, oe OD ae an boo b RAS ob iy ] i 1. i 
ec. ol + 1 ni are le 
Se t h re | 5 y o | g e@ t it! Pots; 2d. and ld, Tins; “and ld rT aninoand Boxee: nu lagi ig . 
I t 
oan o¥- Fe Maa k-1.¢-3-8- 1 a often TOMOM | sore ianciacturers, Je PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


London Office: 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD: 








A Pure, Soluble, DR¥ SOAP, in fine powder. Softens Water,] CONSUMERS OF TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
Lathers freely in Hard Water—Cold Water—Soft Water—Ilot Water. BY PURCHASING THESE TEAS. 
Packets, Id. and upwards. : 














REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
‘SNOSGCONH NOdNO LSISNI 


‘Our Teas are of the highest quality, and are supplied at the 
Wholesale Prices. Write for Samples and contrast with Tea used 
BS Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Knives, Forks, Dishes, hitherto. Carrtace Paip ro Aut Parts. Prices, 1/8 to 3/- per Ib. 

Saucepans, and all Domestic Washin~. ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOT. 
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